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For the Companion. 


PHILIP WHARTON’S CHOICE. 


The gas flared brightly in the drug-room in the | 
great city hospital of W——. Dr. Wharton, one | 
of the young physicians in charge, stood by the 
marble slab putting up a prescription. Near him 
lounged, idly, Dr. Frazier, his colleague, a dark, 
moustachioed young fellow, with a hard, intoler- 
ant cast of countenance, rendered more repellant 
just now by an angry scowl. 

“Don’t talk to me, Phil,” he said. ‘There’s a 
miserably poor outlook for either of us here. The 
poorest hod-carrier that walks the streets has a 
better chance for success than you or I, even 
though we have M. D. tacked to our names. You 
can brag of your profession if you like, but I’m 
sick of it! I’ll try something else before the year’s 
out.” 

“T haven’t bragged of it,” said Dr. Wharton, 
good-humoredly. ‘I haven’t said anything. You 
never give me a chance.” 

“To think of how I’ve wasted my life!” con- 
tinued Frazier, without heeding him. ‘Four 
years at college, two in a doctor’s office, two in the 
Philadelphia medical schools. And here I am, 
and here you are, men at twenty-four, glad to 
have a year’s practice in a hospital for our board, 
when my brother, two years younger and without 
an education, is making a handsome living specu- 
lating in the Stock Exchange.” 

Philip Wharton made no reply, but ground 
away steadily at the mortar. 

“Do stop that screak!” said Frazier, irritably. 
“Come out and have a smoke.” 

“T haven’t finished putting up this prescrip- 
tion.” ‘ 

“You haven’t had your supper, either.” 

“No; but I shall finish the prescription first.” 

“You always stick at a thing until it is finished. 
You'll stick at your profession until it finishes 
you!” 

“T hope not,” said Wharton, laughing. 

“What are you going to do when you leave the 
hospital? Our time will be up in September. 
Where are you going tosettle ?” 

“T don’t know yet,” said Philip, his cheerful 
face suddenly clouding. “I know of no place 
where there is much chance of success. My Cous- 
in John advises me to go West. But there are 
half-a-dozen doctors in every village out there al- 
ready.” 

“There!” said George Frazier, triumphantly. 
“What did I say? Thereis absolutely no chance 
for a young doctor, unless he has a fortune or | 
friends to push him on. You and I have neither. 
We had better go out and preach this new cure of 
fasting. We have every prospect of becoming 
good examples of its effects, whatever those may 
be.” 

Dr. Wharton laughed, but made no reply. His 
face showed, however, that he felt the truth of 
what Frazier said. 

‘You had better come to supper, Phil,” Frazier 
added, in a more cheerful tone. Having succeeded 
in making his companion miserable, his own spir- 
its began to revive. 

“No; I must put up this powder first.” 

“Very well. I’m going to cut my ward and 
take a stroll to-night.” 

He sauntered out into the clear moonlight and 
fresh air. Dr. Wharton glanced after him, feeling | 
as if he, too, must escape from the nauseating | 
smell of the drugs and the heavy, fetid air of the 
sick wards. But he ground on steadily at his pow- 
der. 

He was a homely little man, whose only attrac- 
tive trait was a happy, hearty buoyancy of heart, 
but that was gone now. When the prescription 
was made up in little papers, labelled and direct- 
ed, he washed his hands, put on his hat, and look- 
ing at his watch, walked quickly out into the 
street. -Half an hour was the time he gave him- 
self for meals; but to-night he would use the 
half hour for something else than supper. 

He turned into a quiet cross-street, and in a few 
minutes reached a little book-shop which wore a 
melancholy, watchful air, as if tired of looking 
out for customers. Inside a young girl was perched 
on a high stool, writing in a ledger. She had a 
round, merry face, which grew suddenly red as 

she looked up. 

“O Philip!” she cried, jumping down and catch- 
ing his hand with a nervous sob and laugh. “Such 





“So Nixon was scolding you, was he?” said 
Philip, his face darkening. ‘The scoundrel! To 
think that you must submit to the tyranny of a 
ruffian like him, and I can do nothing!” 

“Hush-h!”" She glanced in terror at the half- 
open door. “He is at supper in the back room. 
Don’t offend him, Philip, or he would discharge 
me, and then what should I do? It is impossible 
for girls to get work in the city now, and I must 
live.” 

“Yes, and you must earn your own living,” he 


said, bitterly. “If I were half 
a man, I would have been able 
to marry before now. It’s ten 
years since you promised to 
marry me, Susy; do you re- 
member? You were a little 
freckled tot then, munching 
candy, and I a lubberly farm- 
boy. But I determined to make 
you my wife, and keep you 
from all trouble, though slow 
enough I’ve been about it!” 

“You have done more than 
any other man ever did!” cried Susie, hotly. 
“You have educated yourself; earned your pro- 
fession”— 

“Profession! I’m beginning to think Frazier is 
right, and that I had better be a hod-carrier than a 
doctor. Then I would at least be sure of work 
and wages; but now, when I leave the hospital 
next month, where am I to go? It may be years 
before I can earn enough to keep us from starving, 
if we should marry.” 

“Never mind!” said Susy, laughing, though her 
blue eyes were wet with tears. ‘What are years? 
We are very young, Philip.” 

“Frazier is going to try something else.” 

“And will you ?” 

Wharton hesitated, and then that determined 
look came into his face which Susy knew so well. 

“No! I'll stick at it. I never have given up 
anything until I did it, and I'll not begin now! 
But you—you must help me to keep up heart, 
Susy,” and with along breath he took both her 
hands in his. 

“Why, there’s no reason why we should give 
up heart!” she said, with a cheerful laugh. “Go 
now; there is Nixon coming. He does not like to 
see you here.” 

“No,” said Philip; “he is afraid he will lose his 





&@ good day as this has been! Mr. Nixon has not 
scolded since morning, and I have made two sales, 
and now you are come!” 


elerk! He'll not find another that he can grind as 
much work from on starvation wages.” 


| “Go! go!” She pushed him to the door, still 











laughing; but when he was gone she dropped her 
head on the ledger and sobbed. 

Susy was an orphan. She had no friends in the 
world but this man, who had loved her since she 
was achild. She had more courage and energy, 
probably, than he; but the life of the girl in Nix- 


on’s shop was almost intolerable, and she was | 


very lonely and tired. 


is no patient in danger but this man. 
a very critical condition. 


“I can’t leave my ward to Poor,” he said. “There 
But he is in 
I won’t leave him.”’ 


‘Nonsense! What can a couple of hours mat- 


ter? It is a chance which may never come to 
you again. 


It’s a dead sure thing, I tell you!” 
Wharton shook bis head. 


“Listen to reason, Phil. You may clear enough 


If Dr. Wharton was moody and despairing the | by this venture to make a beginning for a compe- 


next day, his patients did not know it. 


He never | tency for years. You can afford then to wait for 


had been more gentle or untiring in his care of! practice. You might even marry, if you could 





them. 


They were all poor, for the hospital was a 
city charity. But the more heavily his own trouble 
pressed on him, the more tender to these wretched 
paupers he grew. 

He was busied all the morning with one old 
countryman, who had fallen in the street from his 
horse, and been carried in insensible. Dr. Frazier 
found him beside this old man’s cot early in the 
afternoon. 

Frazier had been absent nearly all day. His 
face was flushed and his eyes burning with excite- 
ment. He beckoned Philip aside. 

“There’s a chance! It’s something big!” he 
whispered, excitedly. ‘Call Poor to take your 
ward this afternoon and come with me. He’s go- 
ing to take mine.” 

“I can’t give up my ward to Poor. He’s a blun- 
derer,” said Wharton, gruffly. ‘You may, if you 
choose.” 

“No need to snub me, Phil, when I’m trying to 
do you-a service. You said the other day you had 
saved.a couple of hundred dollars.” 

“Yes; that’s. my capital to begin the world with 
in September.” 

“Well, Frank—my brother, you know—has 
just had private information of a great expected 
rise in the Darling Silver Mine stock. He'll let 
you and me into the chance. We'll go down with 
him to the Stock Exchange and buy up all the 
shares we can,” 





find a nice girl,’ with a laugh. 

“Marry!” Dr. Wharton’s hand shook, as he 
dropped the medicine into a spoon. “I would 
need time to consider the investment,” he said, 
“even if I could leave this man. I would wish to 
be clear in my conscience that it was a proper one 
to make. But the old man’s condition is such that 
my present duty is clear.’’ 

He sat down by the cot, watching the sick man. 
The picture of Susy at work in the miserable shop, 
with that brutal old Nixon driving her, rose before 
him. She might have to bear this for years; and 
now that possibly he might help her, was he to 
give it up for this man—an utter stranger to him ? 

The clock ticked swiftly. Wharton’s face was 
haggard. 

“Come!” Frazier said, hurriedly. 

“T’ll not go, Frazier.” 

“Not go! You are not going to lose your one 
chance in life for that old pauper—that—haw- 
buck ?” nodding contemptuously towards the cot. 

“Tl not leave him.” 

Dr. Frazier stooped over the old man and ex- 
amined him. 

‘‘He may lie in this way for days,” he said. ‘It 
is likely you will find him just as he is when you 
come back.” : 

“Yes; but he may change at any moment. The 
treatment I am trying is anew one. Poor knows 
nothing about it.” 

“You'll not come, then?” halting on his way to 
the door. 

Wharton had followed him a step or two, and 
did not reply for a moment. The closed eyelids 
of the withered old face on the pillow flickered and 
a sharp glance shot out from them. 

“No,” he said, quietly, “I will stay with him. 
This is my work, and I will not leave it to Poor.” 

Frazier went to the exchange, and by several 
ventures cleared several hundred dollars. He was 
greatly elated with his success. 

Dr. Wharton drudged on at his daily rounds 
among his pauper patients, with no other reward 
than that of the old man’s recovery. The latter 
was very taciturn and irritable, and showed no 
gratitude, to nurse or doctor. But Philip found 
his keen eyes following him constantly in his 
rounds among his patients. 

‘You are ready for discharge to-morrow,” he 
said to him one day when a fortnight had passed. 

“Discharge, eh! That was a queer éxperiment 
you tried on me, young man. I’ve had some little 
experience in physic in my day, and I can’t say I 
ever saw the like of that treatment.” 

“No; it was not the old method, sir,” said 
Wharton, respectfully, going on in his rounds. 

When he came back, his patient called out, quer- 
ulously, ‘‘Where’s the dollar and a half that was 
in my breeches-pocket when I was brought in? 
Some thief has robbed me.” 

“You will find it with the superintendent.” 

“Oh, ay! [hope so. I’ve no mind to be robbed, 
even by an institution. I suppose the charge for 
my keep here’ll be high, young man ?” 

“There is no charge. It is a free hospital.” 

“So! so!” grumbled the old fellow to himself, 
turning over in bed. 

The next day he left the hospital, while Philip 
was at dinner, without a word of farewell. 

“So that is the end of it,” thought the doctor. 
This one great struggle of his life had cost him so 
much that he could not understand how the man 
who had gained by it could be indifferent. “TI 
wish he had said good-by, at least. But no mat- 
ter.” 

The next week, the superintendent sent for him. 
“(Who is John Sands, doctor ?” he asked as soon 
as Philip opened the door. 

“A poor old countryman who was in my ward; 
discharged last Tuesday.” 

“Poor, indeed! It was Dr. Sands, as it turns 
out—Dr. Sands of Schollsburgh. The old man has 
had ail the practice of that county for forty years, 
and has amassed a fortune, but he chooses to go 
about dressed like a beggar. He was mistaken 
for one and brought in here, it seems, He ene 
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closes a check for a hundred dollars for the hospi- 
tal, and says he ‘doesn’t choose to be indebted even 
to an institution.’ ” 

‘*Well done for Sands!” laughed Philip. 

‘He has done better than that,” said the super- 
intendent, with a twinkle in his eyes. ‘Sit down 
a minute, Wharton. The old doctor, it seems, is 
feeling his age, and wants to take some young 
man in as partner, to whom he can leave his prac- 
tice in a year or two, and he has fixed upon—upon 
—well, Wharton, he has fixed upon you!” 

“Me!” and Philip sprang to his feet. 

“You. Yes, I said you. You have made the 
old fellow your debtor in some way, by a favor, 
which he says he can never repay. Besides, he 
says he watched you closely while here, and ap- 
proves of your system, your manner, and, above 
all, your inflexible devotion to your duty. There 
is his letter. 

“You see, he says he wants you to come in Sep- 
tember; and to bring a wife with you, if possible. 
A married man, he says, is always more success- 
ful. Eccentric old fellow, I fancy ?” 

But Philip did not answer. He was buttoning 
his overcoat with trembling hands. ‘Excuse 
me,” he said, “but there is a friend to whom I 
must tell this good news,” and in a moment more 
he was on his way to the book-shop and Susy. 

Dr. Wharton is now the principal practitioner in 
Scholl County, and a happy, successful man. “T 
gained wife, fortune, all I have,” he says, “simply 
by sticking to one thing until it was finished.” 

Dr. Frazier’s success was but temporary. He 
risked all he had on one unlucky venture and lost. 
He is now a clerk on a small salary in his brother's 
office. Resecca Harpine Davis. 

—_—_—__++oo—____—__ 
For the Companion. - 


VIOLETS. 
All flowers are sweet; but those my heart doth love 


Bloom where the eyes are closed and hands are crossed 
At rest 


All flowers are sweet; but these fair blossoms spread 
‘ith dew 
Call back the mother-eyes, so sad, so sweet, 
So blue! 


To-day I feel a breath, the curtains swing 
Apart, 

And memories, like silver mist, float ’round 
My heart. 

I hear the echo of a song, sung long 

£0, 

As mid the nestling leaves it wanders to 

And fro; 


The while the perfumed dew falls on my heart 
2 rain, 
And scent of violets—she loved them so! 
Gives pain. 


San Jose, Cal. CLARENCE T. URMyY. 


——_——___~ Or 





For the Companion. 


AGNES’S SCHOOL. 


The Leighton girls sat, a sober little group, in 
their snug sitting-room, one bleak day in Novem- 
ber. They had made themselves a committee of 
three on ways and means; for they had found the 
ways looked rather dark, and the means were sad- 
ly deficient in amount. 

They had left their Eastern home and had found 
a home in what was called the far West. The 
gently rolling prairie stretched away from their lit- 
tle frame house in the soft summer sunshine, with 
the seal of the creation yet unbroken upon it. 

Mr. Leighton often reproached himself for bring- 
ing his family of girls to the unsettled wilds. His 
reason for leaving, the East had been to seek safe- 
ty from approacaing consumption. But the years 
went on; disease and reverses overcame his strong 
spirit, and the prairie grass grew green upon his 
grave. 

The girls were anxious to keep a comfortable 
home for their mother, and this had called togeth- 
er the committee of three on that bleak November 
day. 

“I am going to see just how much we owe,” 
said Margaret, the elder, as she reached for Dot’s 
slate and pencil. ‘Then followed the careful in- 
spection of accounts and computing of interest. 
When the busy click, click of the pencil ceased, 
and the result was announced, the committee 
looked grave. 

“Now,” said Margaret, taking up the pencil 
again, “I am going to see just what money is due 
us.” 

**You can add that up in your head,” said Dot. 

“Dot finds herself in higher mathematics up 
there on the sofa-arm,” said Agnes. 

“Well, I don’t care, you can!” said Dot. 

Margaret and Agnes were tall, slender girls, 
with fine figures and graceful movements. Dot 
was the odd one; short and plump, with reddish- 
brown hair and eyes, a nose certainly not Grecian, 
and a mouth sufficiently wide in repose, but a lit- 
tle too ample when giving utterance to one of her 
rich, merry laughs. 

The committee decided that something must be 
done. Then came the vexed question, What can 
girls do? 

Margaret had taught a district school for several 
years, and it was finally decided that Agnes must 
also endeavor to obtain awinter school. “I am 
afraid it will make it lonesome for mamma,” said 
Agnes; ‘but Dot can drive away the blues if any 
one can.” 

A few days after, Dot saw a distant object upon 
the prairie, that she pronounced to be ateam. A 
team upon the prairie was watched with as much 
eager interest as is a strange sail at sea. Dot 
watched its progress until the rude-looking con- 
veyance drew up at their gate. 

“Does Mrs. Leighton live here ?” was the inqui- 
ry that followed the sounding knock. 





“Yes, sir,” said Dot; ‘‘will you walkin? This 
is Mrs. Leighton.” 

“Good-day, ma'am!” said the man, with a bow 
that terminated precisely at the last joint in his 
neck. 

Their strange visitor seemed swelling with a 
sense of importance, and they soon discovered that 
the educational interests of his community were 
represented in the person of Mr. Jonas Smith, 
newly-elected Sub-Director of district number one. 

“I heerd,” said Mr. Smith, “that you had a gel 
that was a right smart hand at teachin’ school.” 

‘*My eldest daughter has been teaching for some 
time, and has met with very good success,” said 
Mrs. Leighton. 

“Eggsagdly,” said Mr. Smith, approvingly. 
“Well, ye see, they elected me director at the last 
school meetin’ over in our deestrick, and as we’ve 
been to conside’bul expense puttin’ up a new 
school-house this summer, I thought perhaps it 
would be more equanomical to hire a woman- 
teacher this winter.” 

‘My daughter went to her school yesterday,” 
said Mrs. Leighton. 

“Shoo!” said Mr. Smith. ‘Well, I’m right 
sorry.” 

“T am intending to teach this winter,” said Ag- 
nes. ‘Perhaps I might suit you.” 

“Never taught nun, did ye!” said Mr. Smith, 
with a critical glance. ‘Ye look rather young and 
delerkit for a school like ourn. 

“Ye see,” he continued, waxing confidential, 
‘the schollers haint so ugly, but they’ve bin used 
to doin’ purty much as they’re a mind ter. John 
O’Rourke he’s the wust un; aint afeerd of any- 
thing, and ken think of more mischief in a minnit 
than most boys ken in a day. We've been hirin’ 
the old man May,—Old Mayflower the schollers 
call him,—to teach our winter school fur quite a 
spell back. He used to be a teacher in his young 
days, but most he keers far now is mathermatics, 
as he calls it; don’t keer much what they do so 
they figer right smart. When they git too bad, he 
wakes up a bit and has a reg’ler day of jedgment; 
calls ’em up onter the floor till he gits up six, then 
flogs ’em all around, sends ’em to ther seats and 
commences callin’ up ag’in. 

‘‘Last winter he called up Maggie Dolan. Mag- 
gie thought she was ’most too big to stand on the 
floor and take a lickin’, and she wouldn’t cum. 
That made the old man riley, and he tuk her by 
the shoulder. Maggie fit back and scratched and 
bit, and John O’Rourke he sings out, ‘The old 
Mayflower is turned into a vessel of wrath. Pitch 
in, Maggie!” and when Maggie found John 
O’Rourke was goin’ to back her, she did pitch in. 
The old man has a mighty long nose, and she 
drawed a scratch the hull length on’t. 

“Well,” continued Mr. Smith, “some on ’em 
don’t like the old man very well, and I don’t want 
no grumblin’ longis I’m director. Ye don't think 
the boys would bother ye in figers, do ye? They’re 
right sharp in mathermatics.”” 

“Would any of them wish to study geometry 
or trigonometry ?” said Agnes, with a gleam of 
mischief. 

““No-o-o,” said Mr. Smith, slightly bewildered. 
‘‘As I was sayin’, they’re the sharpest in mather- 
matics. Would ye mind readin’ me a little of the 
Decleration of Independence ?” 

“Certainly not,” said Agnes; and soon her clear, 
rich voice gave utterance to those oft-repeated 
words whose spirit made those wide Western prai- 
ries so free. 

“Eggsagdly !” said Mr. Smith. ‘Makes a man 
feel like the Fourth of July. Now, if ye don’t 
mind, I’d like to see yer hand-write.” 

“Eggs-ag-el-dy !” said Mr. Smith again, slight- 
ly surprised, as he gazed at the delicate tracery. 
‘‘Might be a trifle larger for settin’ copies. 

‘Well, Mise Leighton, I reckon me and you will 
strike a barg’in; and cum tothink about it, I don’t 
see why a woman shouldn’t hev just as good pay 
fur doin’ the same work as a man does, and doin’ 
it jest as well; and I believe ye will. I reckon 
we'll make it twenty a mouth. 

“T reckon my woman ken make room fur ye at 
our house, if that would suit ye. I live about ten 
mile from here. Foller the ridge road fur about 
five mile, then turn to the left and foller the track 
across the big slew. Ask fur the director, Jonas 
Smith; ’most any of ’em’ll know me. I'd like 
fur school to begin in about two weeks, if ye ken 
be ready.” 

“TI have crossed the Rubicon!” said Agnes. 
“The examination before the superintendent will 
be nothing compared to this !”’ 

“Eggs-ag-el-dy !” said Dot, with a perfect imi- 
tation of Mr. Smith and his bow. 

Two weeks after Mr. Smith’s visit Agnes, her 
trunk neatly packed and her first certificate in her 
pocket, harnessed gentle old Dolly to the light 
wagon and soon, with Dot by her side, was foilow- 
ing the ridge road as directed by Mr. Smith. 

As the ride across the prairie on a chilly Novem- 
ber day, when the searching south wind sweeps 
across is not a pleasant thing to linger over, we 
will bid them hasten onward. 

‘Well, teacher,” said Mr. Smith, as he took the 
reins from Agnes’ numb fingers, ‘“‘yer on hand in 
good time; that looks right promisin’ fur ye. Lite 
out and 1’ll put out yer horse. Reckon the little 
gel will stop over night with us.” 

“Yes,” said Agnes. ‘Mother thought it would 
be too late for her to drive back alone.” 

“Eggs-ag-el-dy !” said Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smith’s residence was a good-sized log 





house, divided into two rooms by a rough board 


partition. A long home-made table stood on one 
side of the room, with a bench behind it, on which 
the little Smiths sat, or knelt, according to their 
respective sizes, at meal-time. A bed stood in one 
corner and a large dry-goods box, with a curtain 
drawn before it, did duty as a cupboard in anoth- 
er. Several hams hung suspended from the ceil- 
ing, the floor was carpetless, and the small half 
windows curtainless. 

Agnes rejoiced, as the evening wore on, that Dot 
was with her, it was such a relief; she talked and 
romped with the little Smiths, while Isaac, the eld- 
est, a big, awkward boy of fourteen, who couldn’t 
“start into school till after huskin’,” looked on in 
grinning admiration. 

A feeling of homesickness and discouragement 
came over her as she laid her head upon the small 
pillow, and fearing that Dot might have the same 
feeling, she said, ‘“You mustn't listen to the wind, 
or think of mamma, Dot. Just imagine you are 
at home in your own bed, can’t you ?” 

“Not eggs-ag-el-dy,” said Dot, demurely. 

Agnes replied by a gentle pinch, while she shook 
with suppressed laughter. 

“Do folks ever have the shakes in the winter ?” 
asked Dot. 

“Haint ye got enough of kivers ?” said mother- 
ly Mrs. Smith, who was trying to reduce to order 
the overflowing trundle-bed in the other corner. 

“Oh, plenty!” said Dot. ‘I just happened to 
think of it.” 

Just as Isaac, in the loft above, and Mr. Smith, 
in the adjoining room, had commenced a chorus 
of snores, the dogs began to bark furiously. Soon 
the girls heard Isaac creeping softly down the lad- 
der and Mr. Smith dressing quietly. 

“‘W-what is it, pap?” said a quavering little 
voice from the trundle-bed. 

“Sh!” said Mr. Smith. “It’s a big timber wolf; 
don’t skeer him. I want to git ashot at him; 
reckon he’s after some pork.” Mr. Smith had 
been butchering, and the hog still hung at the 
back of the house. 

Agnes and Dot dressed hurriedly and stole soft- 
ly tothe window. There stood the beautiful crea- 
ture, looking a soft silver gray in the moonlight. 
Its long tail swept the ground as it stood with its 
head partly turned and one foot raised, as if de- 
bating whether to dare the dogs, or take to flight. 

“Isn’t he a beauty ?” said Dot, ina delighted 
whisper. 

Just then they caught a glimpse of little Tom, 
in undress uniform, dodging through the doorway. 

For a moment the silence was broken only by 
the sound of the ramrod, as Mr. Smith loaded his 
gun; then came a great rattling of pots and pans. 
This new noise decided the wolf, and swiftly and 
silently he glided away in the moonlight. 

“What's that ?” said Mr. Smith. 

“t's m-me,” said a quavering voice, as little 
Tom peeped from behind the curtains of the cup- 
board, where he had sought safety, and brought 
down destruction in the shape of pots and pans. 

Mr. Smith was out of humor, at losing his fine 
shot, and if there had been no “company,” we do 
not know what the fates might have held in store 
for poor little Tom. Now he said, grimly, “Yer 
a pretty feller; brought up on the prayry to be 
skeered at a wolf !” 

“B-but it was a t-timber w-wolf!” said little 
Tom, shivering with cold and excitement. 

‘‘Well, turn in, don’t stand there a-shiverin’ !” 

As little Tom came into the moonlight, they saw 
a dark liquid oozing down from his flaxen head. 

“Be ye hurt ?” said Mr. Smith. 

Mrs. Smith was at his side in a moment. 

“T do say!” she exclaimed, “if he haint spilled 
them merlasses all over hisself !” 

This was too much for Dot, and she laughed 
merrily. As was usual when Dot laughed, the 
rest soon felt like laughing too; even Mr. Smith 
regained his good-humor. “There!” said Mrs. 
Smith, after a vigorous scrubbing, ‘‘scrabble into 
bed; don’t you see yer teacher lafin’ at ye ?” 

“T’m glad he didn't shoot him,” whispered Dot, 
as silence settled on the household, ‘the was such a 
beauty.” 

The girls found, upon rising, that there was 
neither mirror, water nor towels in their room; so 
they repaired to the kitchen to complete their 
toilets. 

**L-look, b-boys,” said little Tom, in round-eyed 
wonder, ‘‘s-she’s scrubbin’ out her m-mouth with 
a b-brush !” 

“That would be a good thing for Isaac,” said 
Mrs. Smith; “his teeth are dretful black ;” and as 
Isaac grinned bashfully, they saw that they were, 
indeed, ‘“‘dretful black.” 

At last, the dreaded first day of school was 
done, and Agnes, though weary with the unaccus- 
tomed work, found it not so dreadful as she had 
feared. 

There were only twelve pupils enrolled, mostly 
girls. They seemed more ignorant of the proprie- 
ties of the school-room, than desirous of giving 
trouble. 

“Tf I could only be at home at night,” thought 
Agnes after school. Mrs. Smith had taken a 
liking to the gentle young teacher, and had spent 
the day in cleaning and brightening. Agnes found 
a plentiful supper smoking on the table. 

“Tsaac tried your little brush to-day, teacher,” 
said Mrs. Smith, as she bustled about. ‘Turn 
’round, Isaac, and let the teacher see your teeth.” 

“If he uses it often, they will soon look nicely,” 
said Agnes, choking back an almost irresistible 
desire to laugh. ‘“‘He may have that brush ; I have 





another.” 





“Can’t ye say “Thank ye’ to the teacher ?” said 
the gratified Mrs. Smith. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Smith, as Agnes related the 
day's experience, ‘‘ye won’t hev much trouble fur 
a few weeks, till the boys gits done huskin’; John 
O’Rourke will keep ye lookin’ out right sharp.” 

‘What was you and yer sister doin’, when ye 
knelt down by the bed last night?” asked little 
Mamie Smith, as she leaned confidingly on Agnes’ 
knee. 

“We were saying our prayers,” said Agnes. 

“What did ye say ?”” asked Mamie. 

“Tf you would like, I will teach you a little 
prayer that I used to say, when I was a little 
girl.” And so Agnes taught her 

“Now I lay me down to sleep, 

ie y thee, Lord, my soul to keep; 

If I should die before I wake, 

I pray thee, Lord, my soul to take.” 
“The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want.” 

That night as Agnes knelt, little Mamie came, 
and kneeling beside her, repeated her prayer, con- 
cluding with, ‘The Lord is my Shepherd and that’s 
all I want.” 

Agnes smiled at first, then as the full meaning 
came like drops of healing balm to her homesick 
heart, she said, softly, “’Tis just as well, little 
one; that ought to be enough for any of us.” 

As the weeks wore on, Agnes won the good-will 
and respect of her pupils, and peace and good or- 
der reigned in district number one. 

“T wish the big boys would never come,” said 
Sara Stanton. ‘They will spoil our good time; 
John O’Rourke will be sure to set some mischief 
going.” 

At last, one frosty Monday morning, as Agnes 
came in sight of the school-house, she saw a goodly 
number of large boys playing ball. The girls has- 
tened to meet her, pointing out and naming each 
one. The one oftenest named was John O’Rourke. 
Agnes found him to be a rather intelligent, frank, 
fearless-looking youth, of sixteen or seventeen. 
She was pleased to find his books quite numerous 
and well-selected, for the time and place. “If I 
can get him interested in his studies,” thought 
Agnes, “half the battle will be won. I must win 
him in some way,” and she sent a swift, silent 
prayer to heaven for aid and guidance. 

How it would have lightened her anxious heart, 
if she could have peeped into the future, and seen 
this same John O’Rourke, in the flush of vigorous 
young manhood, hastening across the broad hall, 
where he had just graduated with honor, to greet 
her, his beloved and respected teacher ! 

The writing exercise of the preceding Friday, 
“Do right and fear not,’’ still remained upon the 
board. 

“Do ride and veer not,” read honest Jacob Hentz, 
slowly. 

“Otherwise, take a ride and drive straight 
ahead,” said John O’Rourke. “Get out of the 
way, saur-kraut!” and with a dextrous trip, he 
sent clumsy Jacob sprawling across a bench. 

“You dinks you pees smart!” said Jacob, sul- 
lenly, as he picked up his cap. 

Agnes said nothing. She wished to study this 
born ruler, before she measured her strength with 
his. 

There was more noise and confusion than usual 
that morning, although Agnes’ former pupils 
proved themselves stanch friends, and the gentle 
firmness, unassumed kindness and innate refine- 
ment of the new teacher were not without their in- 
fluence. 

There was a grand convention held back of the 
school-house, one noon, after the boys had been 
in school several days, and the new teacher was 
discussed, pro and con. 

“She’s too mighty nice,” said Tom Dolan, 
“wanting us to take off our hats at the door, step 
lightly and such fol-de-rols. She'll be wanting 
us to stand on our heads next!” 

“She’s a slim little thing,” said another. “We 
could put her out if we wanted to.” 

Then they discussed the question, “Shall we put 
her out ?” 

‘*‘What do you say, Mac?” they asked of Sandy 
McPherson, who had listened, but said nothing. 
‘‘Would you help put her out ?” 

“Na,” said sturdy Sandy. ‘She’s a bonnie las- 
sie, and I, fra one, am gang to behae misel the 
winter.” 

‘“‘Whoop! Hurrah!” ‘Three cheers for Scotchy !” 
“Scotchy’s fell in love with the school-ma’am !” 
“Scotchy’s going to spark the teacher!” were the 
various comments. 

“Oh, what’s the use, boys ?” said John O’Rourke. 
‘‘She’s.the kindest teacher we ever had, if she is 
strict. What’s the use of acting like a lot of sav- 
ages? I move that from this time on, the boys in 
this school behave themselves. All in favor say 
‘Aye.’” 

The leader had spoken. The response was a 
round chorus of ayes. 

Just then, the bell rang its clear summons. As 
the boys filed in, in the required order, a look of 
pleasure and relief crept into the fair young face 
of the teacher. She did not dream how near she 
had come to being “‘put out.” 

“Can I do anything for you, John?” asked Ag- 
nes, kindly, as John O’Rourke lingered at his 
desk, after the school had been dismissed for the 
night. 

“T would like to have you look at this example,” 
said John. John called the example in question 
“a regular old snorter,” and was hesitating be- 
tween a wish to test the new teacher, and a gener- 
ous desire not to trouble her, when Agnes spoke 
to him. 
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His countenance expressed surprise and growing 
respect as Agnes readily explained it. 

“Do you think you can work it for me, to-mor- 
row ?”’ asked Agnes. 

“You've made it so plain, I could work it a hun- 
dred years from now. I couldn't get that at all 
last winter. Old May couldn’t get it either.” 

“Perhaps Mr. May wished you to work it for 
yourself,” said Agnes, with a slight emphasis on 
the title. 

John colored, but said, with a look of respectful 
admiration, “Well, when I get stalled this winter, 
I shall have some one that wi// help me.” 

“J should like to say that,” said Agnes, gravely. 

“Say what, ma’am ?” : 

“You have great influence over your school- 
mates, John. They look to you for an example. 
Whether we have a good school this winter, or 
not, will depend largely upon you. If I have 
trouble, I should like to feel that you are my 
friend, and will help me. Can I?” 

“Yes, ma’am, you can,” said John, warmly. 

Agnes laid her head upon the pillow that night 
with a sense of sweet relief. The born ruler was 
a promised friend and ally. 

And so the days wore on, until the last one 
came; not the one prophesied by Dame Shipton, 
but the last day of school. Mr. Smith attributed 
the success of the winter school to his sagacity in 
selecting a teacher; in fact, he felt that he was 
“eggs-ag-el-dy” the man for the office. 

Dot had driven up early, in order, as she said, 
“to attend the commencement exercises.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Smith tried to persuade them to 
remain over night, as it was growing late and the 
night would be dark. 

Poor Agnes! She had suited herself to these 
people with the true and perfect politeness born of 
a kindly heart; but now, that the necessity for 
staying was past, the thought of her‘own congen- 
ial home seemed like seeing the gates of Paradise 
swing invitingly open. A great wave of home- 
sickness swept over her. “It will not be very 
late,” she said, ‘‘and mother will be anxious.” 

For awhile they chatted merrily, then darkness 


Kamehameha’s war-cloak is said to represent all the 
feathers collected by eight or ten successive chiefs. 

“One of these feathered cloaks had descended to the 
late king, Lunalilo. It was a square of six feet; and 
when the well-beloved died in his prime, and lay in 
state at the Iolani Palace, he was laid on this priceless 
cloth of gold. 

“At the bidding of his father, it was wrapped round 
him as a kingly shroud. ‘He is the last of our race,’ 
said the weeping chief; ‘it is his.’ So the cloak, 
which, according to Hawaiian estimate, was valued at 
$100,000, was buried with him who alone was entitled 
to wear it.” 
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For the Companion. . 


THE BOUND BOY’S STORY. 


A gentleman of some celebrity in railway and mone- 
tary circles contributes the following account of an 
adventure in killing a deer when he was a boy and liv- 
ing in one of the northern counties of New England. 

Though now a millionaire, his father was a poor 
man, and his youth was spent in poverty. His father 
died while the boy 
was as yet but a lad 
of seven, and the boy 
was “bound out,” in 
country phrase, to 
live with a lumber- 
man, farmer and 
millman, named 
Mitchell, till he was 
twenty-one, when— 
if meantime he be- 
haved well—he was 
to receive a suit of 
clothes and seventy- 
five dollars. 

A bound-out boy 
is not commonly fed 
on milk and honey, 
or lodged upon fine 
spring mattresses; 
at least, such was 
not our contribu- 
tor’s early experi- 
ence. His story, 
however, is about 
deer, which were 
not uncommon in 





and silence seemed to settle over them. 

“Tt seems to me,” said Dot, at length, “we 
ought to have crossed the slough long ago.” 

“Don’t be frightened, Dot,” said Agnes, ‘“‘but I 
am afraid no one knows where we are, unless old 
Dolly does. I am trusting to her; I think she 
will take us home.” 

On they went, the runners of their rude little 
sleigh crunching through the light snow. 

Soon, somewhere back in the shadows, a pack 
of prairie-wolves commenced howling dismally. 

“Prairie- wolves are seldom dangerous, you 
know,” said Agnes. 

“Yes, but that’s a solemn song they’re singing,” 
said Dot. 

At last, the anxious eyes of Agnes saw a light 
ahead; ‘‘a light in the window for” them, placed 
there by their loving mother’s thoughtrul care. 

‘Old Dolly discovered a ridgeroad. She 
brought us home without crossing the big slough,” 
said Dot, as they related their adventures. 

“I was perfectly insensible to the cold,” said 
Agnes, hovering near the fire, “until I saw the 
light; then I found I was cold.” 

“I was perfectly sensible,” said Dot; ‘‘always 
am.” 

Above the pleasant bustle of drawing around the 
tea-table, arose the dismal howling of the wolves. 

“Poor old fellows!” said Dot, daintily breaking 
a nice warm roll, ‘‘I wonder if they are very hun- 
gry?” 

‘You horrid child!” said Agnes, shuddering. 
“If wolves dined on warm rolls, your sympathy 
would not seem so misplaced.” 

“JT didn’t think of that,” said Dot; “but it seems 
so good to be here, in the light and warmth, just 
breaking one of mamma’s nice warm rolls, I 
couldn’t help feeling sorry for anything out in the 
dark and cold.” 

“We cannot appreciate your sentiment just 
now,” said Mrs. Leighton, smiling, *‘but the spirit 
is good. I pray that all life’s trials may leave 
you thankful for your own blessings, and full of 
kindly charity, even for your enemies.” 


Harrie D. CastTue. 
KAMEHAMEHA’S CLOAK. 


The Sandwich Island chiefs used to wear on ceremo- 
nious occasions cloaks made of feathers. Each feath- 
er was fastened separately into a loop of fine string, 
so that the inside of the cloak resembled a closely wov- 
en net. So smoothly were the feathers laid on the sur- 
face that the cloak appeared asa rich, glossy fabric. 
Miss Cummings, in her recent work on the Kingdom 
of Hawaii, entitled “‘The Fire Fountain,” gives the fol- 
lowing description of the feather cloak of the great 
Kamehameha, which is still worn as the coronation 
robe: 

“One very rare and precious®feather was reserved 
by the hunters for the King, who alone had the priv- 
ilege of wearing a cloak of these glossy, golden treas- 
ures. 

‘‘The bird which yields this priceless treasure is Oo, 
or royal bird, a species of honey-sucker, peculiar to 
certain mountainous districts of these isles. It is of a 
glossy black, and its tiny golden feathers lie under- 
neath the wing, one on either side. 

“The birds are now very rare, though the method of 
gathering the annual harvest does not involve their 
destruction. It was the great Kamehameha I. who 
first thought of saving their lives, and ordered the 
bird-catchers to set the birds free when they had 
plucked the two coveted feathers. 

“The feathers are only an inch long, sharp-pointed 


that section. 





THE BOUND BOY’S STORY. 


We give it in his own words: 
‘One day a brother-in-law of Mr. Mitchell came to 































| ‘When he saw me, he gave another flounder and 
went a few rods; but the snow was too deep for him 
| and I soon wallowed up to him. . 

| “I remember just what a shaggy white flank and tail 
| he had. The instant I got within a few feet of the 
| buck I saw that it would be dangerous to attack him; 
but, nevertheless, I was determined to have some veni- 
son for my supper that night. Watching my oppor- 
tunity, I struck at him with the axe. Gritting his 
teeth, the buck turned on me and tried to tramp me 
under foot. We had quite a battle, but at last I suc- 
ceeded in striking him fairly on the head. He rushed 
at me again, but fortunately my blow had done its 
work, and in a moment he sank on the snow, and was 
soen dead. I then dragged him back through the snow 
to the hemlock-top. 

“Thad but just got back and had taken a drink of 
| cold coffee-—for I was dreadfully thirsty—when I heard 

Mitchell and McArdle’s voices talking off in the woods; 

they were coming back from their hunt—empty-handed. 
| “A roguish idea struck me. I hastily cut off two or 

three hemlock-boughs and threw over the deer, then 
| Sat down on the log, bent over, with my face in my 
hands. In dragging 
the buck to the hem. 
lock my hands had 
become stained by 
blood, and I took 
good care that these 
should be seen. 

“In a minute or 
two they came along 
through the trees 
and saw me sitting 
there. 

* *Hulloa, Jimmy !’ 
Mr. Mitchell called 
out; ‘gone to sleep?’ 

“T did not speak, 
or stir. They came 
nearer, then all at 
once stopped and 
stared at me. 

“ ‘Mitchell!’ cried 
McArdle, ‘Mitchell, 
just look at that 
boy!’ 

«“*Why, Jimmy!’ 
shouted Mr. Mitch- 
ell. ‘What’s the mat- 
ter? Are you dead?’ 

“They ran up and 
shook me and pulled 
off my cap. 

At that I jumped 
up, laughing, and 
hauled the hemlock- 
boughs from the 
buck. 

“They gave one 
look at him and— 
well, I shall not 
repeat what they 
said. 

“T felt proud, for 
they had not allowed 
me to go with them 
and had not been 
successful; but I 
had got the deer. 
‘They had only seen 
a partridge and 
missed that. 

*T suppose it was 
their shot at the par- 
tridge that had start- 
led the deer and had 
caused it to run. 
We had some superb 
venison dinners af- 
ter that, for the buck was in good condition; and for 








| once Mitchell and his wife were willing that I should 


visit the family, and the water being too low to run the | have all I wanted to eat.” 


mill that day, they concluded to hunt deer. 

“Tt was in February, and the snow in the woods lay 
very deep, four feet at least. Mr. Mitchell had an old 
pair of snow-shoes, and I was sent toa neighbor’s to 
borrow a pair for Mr. McArdle, the brother-in-law. 

“But naturally enough I wanted to go with them— 
what boy would not? I rarely had an opportunity 
for such outdoor recreation. 

“Mr. Mitchell finally assented to my request, and 
said if I went with them, I must carry the axe, a jug of 
cold coffee and a basket of ham and bread. I agreed 
to that, though I had no snow-shoes; and we started 
off into the woods which came close down to the saw- 
mill. 

“The snow was deep and very soft. I wallowed af- 
ter them in their snow-shoe tracks, sinking into the 
snow over my knees at every step. We had not gone 
a mile before I became weary and fell behind. They 
stopped two or three times for me to catch up, and 
then got out of patience. 

“*You’re a fine fellow to go deer-hunting!’ they 
said; and at last Mitchell ordered me either to go back 
to the mill, or sit down on an old hemlock that had re- 
cently blown down, and stay there till they came back. 
They were going round a large pond a mile and a half 
from there. 

“As almost anything was better than going back, I 
sat down on the hemlock—to wait. 

“Tt was rather dull sitting there, and I soon began to 
grow too cold for comfort. I wallowed round and 
made roads; then whittled pieces of pine boughs to 
amuse myself, and by-and-by dug gum to chew. 

“After a long while I heard the report of a guna 
long distance away, and sat listening, feeling a little 
angry because I could not be with the hunters when 
game was shot. 

“In a short time I heard a noise that sounded as if 
some animal was plunging through the snow. Turn- 
ing, I saw—out past the hemlock top—a large buck 
deer coming towards me, but sinking into the snow up 
to his sides at every jump! 

“As I looked, he gave a flounder across some wind- 
falls and went headlong into the snow almost all over. 
There he remained without moving. 

“For an instant I was so surprised I didn’t know 
what to do. Then the huntsman’s instinct stirring 
within me, I seized the axe and began to wade out 





and very delicate. Five sell for a dollar and a-half. 


where the buck lay. 
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SPANISH TAPESTRY FACTORY. 

The Royal Spanish Tapestry and Carpet Factory of 
Madrid, founded by Philip V. in 1720, makes the car- 
pets used in the palaces, and also tapestries which rival 
the famous French Gobelins. These are made after 
the cartoons of Goya, preserved at the Escurial and 
the Pardo. Says a traveller: 

A guard admitted us into a dreary old building, and 
showed us into an office hung with fine tapestry of 
great antiquity. We first visited the room where the 
yarns were kept. Those intended for carpets were 
loosely twisted into strings as large as the little finger, 
and were of every color and shade, while those for the 
tapestries were as fine as Shetland wool. 

We next entered the room where the wool is carded. 
Women, weird and old, were sitting on the floor, some 
spinning and others carding from hand reels. Then 
we passed on to the room where they manufactured 
the carpets. The warp was stretched from great roll- 
ers, and reached from floor to floor. Men, women and 
children were at work, taking the coarse yarn, passing 
it over and under two threads of the warp, tying it in 
a knot and cutting it off with scissors. Ends an inch 
long are left, and these make the pile of the carpet. 
The foreman has charge of the pattern, and by it di- 
rects every change of color. These carpets are made 
in one piece, and cost nine dollars a square yard. 

In another room we saw the process of making the 
wonderful tapestries. The process is similar to that 
of carpet weaving. The threads, however, are exceed- 
ingly fine. The workers sit behind the warp, and with 
the fine yarn on bobbins weave in and out over every 
thread. No worker sees the pattern, but follows blind- 
ly the directions of the master, who is responsible for 
the presence of the right color in the right place. A 
faint outline of the picture to be made is drawn on the 
warp; but the workman’s duty is to weave in the col- 
ors and nothing more. The master looks at the picture 
and directs where each thread shall begin and end. 

Not a few of these tapestries are the work of a life- 
time, and cost fifty dollars a square yard, and even 
more. Some of them copy the finest pictures of the 
old masters. 

In several of the rooms we saw women and girls 
mending worn and moth-eaten tapestries. The fabric 





is fastened to a table with small brass tacks; the worn 





parts are then cut out, and threads drawn through to 
replace the warp with a long fine needle threaded with 
yarn of the same color. The menders patiently weave 
in and out, as one would darn a fine stocking. But 
they darn so close that the fabric seems like firm cloth. 
This is indeed a work of time and patience. For re- 
pairing a few pieces of tapestry, not measuring two 
yards, the charge was one hundred and fifty dollars. 
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For the Companion. 


A MAY MORNING, 


Awake! awake! How beautiful is earth! 
Behold the morning at her glorious birth; 

The pending dew-drops string the grassy blade, 
And glisten on the hill and in the glade. 


The swollen brooklet, leaping on its way, 
Kisses the hanging bush in eddying play, 
And throws from pou to pointa Sidine sheén, 
An azure path amid the meadows green. 


Upon its dewy bank the shining flowers 
Blossom the lowlands into fragrant bowers; 
And on the lawns beneath the spreading trees, 
The lengthened shadows flutter in the breeze. 


Thro’ the pale glamour of the morning mist 
Shines the great orb from skies of amethyst,— 
Breathes there a balm thro’ lips of vernal May 
Upon a breeze which bears it all away. 
O Truth! on such a morn must thou e’er spring 
Anew in every human heart and bring 
New lessons and new thoughts, that speed 
From Heaven high, to wake the future deed. 

W. LEON MEAD. 
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For the Companion. 


A GRANDSON OF ROBERT BURNS. 


On a soft summer afternoon, some five years ago, I 
arrived at the famous town of Dumfries, in Scotland. 
The day was leisurely coming to a close, and quict had 
settled upon the quaint old city. Peace was every- 
where: in the tranquil, droning streets, in the distant 
dreamy hills, in the languid blue sky. There was a 
poetic calm upon everything, which corresponded well 
with the object of my visit. 

I had come to Dumfries, because it was for some 
time the home of Robert Burns—because here he had 
found his death-bed, and here lay buried,—a few days 
before. 

I had been at Ayr, and stood in the small cottage 
where the baby-poet was tossed up and down, like an 
ordinary child, by his thrifty, loving mother, who lit- 
tle dreamed that this tiny, nervous, weird-eyed creat- 
ure was to make her name remembered, as long as 
mothers exist. 

I had wandered by the ‘“‘banks an’ braes of Bonnie 
Doon ;” had stood upon the bridge where Tam O’Shan- 
ter’s mare, Meg, lost her famous gray tail; had plucked 
some ivy from ‘Kirk Alloway,” whose wonderful 
witch-dance played havoc with me when a boy; bad 
mused again and again over the localities where was 
first kindled this flame of human fire, so appropriately 
named “‘Burns.”” Now I wanted to see where he lived 
his later manhood years ; where he died, and was buried. 

After visiting the dreary house from which his great 
soul took flight, I went to the Dumfries cemetery, and 
found his tomb, with its quaint monument and quaiut- 
er surroundings. 

As I was coming away, the keeper of the gates, a 
broad-faced, cheery Scotch girl, with an expression of 
countenance as if she felt that the whole cemetery was 
a most capital joke, accosted me civilly, but with a de- 
gree of freedom, and seemed inclined for a bit of gossip. 

“T ken you will be an American,” she exclaimed, 
with a shrewd glance. 

“Laman American, now, my dear,” I replied; ‘‘al- 
ways have been, and always shall be.” 

“Oh, I mean, of course, that you are now,’ she re- 
plied, laughing. ‘‘When we Scotch say ‘you will be,’ 
or ‘you maun be,’ we mean ‘you probably are.’ And no 
Yank—excuse me, sir, no American—that ever comes 
this way, can see enough or hear enough aboot 
Robert Burns. But not many of them ken, that in yon 
building across the way, is his ain living grandson, 
who looks as mickle like he did as ane gooseberry to 
anither.” 

“Yon building across the way’’ proved to be a hospi- 
tal—in fact, a kind of more genteel poor-house,—estab- 
lished by some wealthy men of the town. To this in- 
stitution poor people were admitted who, by birth, 
talents, or other cause, were considered too good for 
the common work-house. And here I found him—a 
grandson of Robert Burns—a man of the same given 
name, a man whose father was of the same given name, 
and in truth resembling wonderfully the best pictures 
of the poet. 

He was a stout, soldierly-looking old man, with a 
considerable appearance of neatness peeping out 
through all his poverty. His face was cleanly shaven, 
except that he wore closely-trimmed side whiskers ; his 
eyes were large and bright, and his manners and lan- 
guage those of a gentleman. Throughout the inter- 
view, he maintained what might be called a nervous, 
restless sort of dignity, although evidently feeling the 
awkwardness of his position; for few really sensitive 
and proud people like to be exhibited as some distin- 
guished person’s descendant, unless they themselves 
have done something to add to the family renown. 

“T am glad to see you,”’ he exclaimed, cordially shak- 
ing my hand, “but sorry that you find me here. You 
visit me, I know, not for myself, but for my illustrious 
grandfather. 

“Tt is no credit of mine that I am his descendant; I 
could not help it; although if I had known beforehand 
that it was intended to be so, I should probably have 
blundered myself out of the honor. I have none of the 
talent of my distinguished ancestor. But I have some 
of his faults; and I am sorry to say that I like a dram, 
as well as he ever did. That is why I am here. 

“My father, Robert Burns, Junior, had a good posi- 
tion connected with the government, in London, and 
gave me all the money I wanted to spend. He was too 
good tome. I had an over-easy time through my boy. 
hood. I was a fast young man, and came to be a very 
wild one. I steadied down some after coming to be a 
matured man, but the old habits clung to me; I could 
not shake them off, and they rode me into ruin. 

“For a time I tried teaching a select school. This 
went very well at first, but the old habits would have 
their way; the pupils left, one by one, my wife died, 
my son Robert went to England, and—I am here.” 

A shadow, as if formed by some hidden tear, dimmed 
the brightness of the old man’s eyes for a moment, as 
he spoke of the death of his wife and of his son; but 
he brushed the tear away, even before it became 
visible, and went on: 
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“But, of course, you want me to talk of my | “loan” went, before morning, into the till of the 


grandfather, rather than myself. Well, I will tell | same “Globe” tavern which did so much to hasten 

you all I know about him. My father himself | the death of the great Robert Burns. 

was only eleven years old when the poet died, but| On a dreary, rain-drenched morning, I left the 

I know much concerning him, and will tell you all | old town of Dumfries. The storm was dismally 

I can.” | sweeping through the streets; now and then a gust 
After which he gave several interesting inci-| of wind made that wailing sound which reminds 

dents connected with the poet’s life, most of which ' one of the vanished dead. The sky was blotted 











with clouds, as if it never 
were to be clear again; the 
distant hills were all weep- 
ing. 

As I gazed from the rail- 
way carriage, my eyes tried 
to take notes of the sullen 
scenery ; but my heart would 
think of nothing but the dead man in the cemetery, 
and the living one acrossthe way Not very long 
were they to be separated by this life-traversed 
street; for, ere many months, the news was to 
come westward across the Atlantic, that the grand- 
son of Robert Burns was dead. 


WIL CARLETON. 





A GRANDSON OF ROBERT BURNS. 


are in the printed books. He told his stories well, 
had a good command of language, and that mag- 
netism of manner which makes friends, the world 
over. 

But, considering that I had read most of these 
things he was saying, the conversation was not so 
interesting as the man himself. It was a privilege 
to watch the kindling of his eye; to mark his 
quick and fiery gestures; to reflect that here was 
a genuine Robert Burns, in whom flowed some of 
the great poet’s own blood, and who, perhaps, in- 
hevited a part of his manner and tone, as he cer- 
tainly did his face. 

I could almost fancy that the poetic hero of my | 
boy-days had come back for an hour into this old 
town of Dumfries, had met me in some rude inn, 
and was modestly telling his own trials and tri- 
umphs as those of another person. 

But at last the old man came to speak of the 
squalor and wretchedness that marked the last 
months of the poet’s life—a state of which his own 
must often have reminded him. It was then that | 


— +O 
For the Companion. 


ENCOURAGEMENT. 
A cheery smile, a kindly word, 
Alone to me were given; 
By them my very soul was stirred,— 
They made earth seem a heaven. F. F. F. 


or 
THE POWER OF DYNAMITE. 
Within the past ten years, a new instrument of 
havoc and destruction has been added to the 
agencies with which men make war upon one an- 
other. The murder of the Czar of Russia, two 
years ago; the blowing up, a few weeks since, of 


> | 
he burst forth in a torrent of eloquence, that 
showed him to be possessed of some of the talent, 
and much of the fire, of his immortal ancestor. | 





‘‘What makes my blood to boil,” he exclaimed, | 


a Government building in London; the seizure of 
explosive machines in the hands of suspicious 
characters, and many other circumstances, have 
called the startled attention of the world to the ter- 


in a fierce tone, rising nervously and stalking to | Tible power of dynamite. 
the window, “‘is to look out across the road and | What is this immensely destructive substance ? 
see pilgrims from all parts of the world come to | It is a compound, usually made in the form of a 
that grave, and then to reflect that the man whose | Paste, of nitro-glycerine and gun-cotton. Nitro- 
genius they are worshipping died in a little mean | glycerine, as the reader may know, is an oily 
den in yonder crooked street, in mortal terror of | liquid of highly explosive and dangerous qualities. 
being hauled out of bed and dragged away to | Gun-cotton is cotton saturated in certain acids, 
prison, for a paltry debt of five pounds.” | which make it also a very explosive agent. The 
As I parted with this interesting acquaintance of | two, combined in the form of dynamite, make a 
an hour, there came a pang of hopeless pity for | Substance which carries death and destruction 
this poor man who, with the warning before him | pent up in a very small nance. avi 
of his grandfather’s misery and early death, had | The glass bomb of dynamite which not only 
all his days followed the same broad, misery- | killed the Czar Alexander, but wounded half-a- 
seeking road. | dozen of his escort, and broke the window-panes 
But throughout the interview—in the midst of | of houses several hundred feet away, could be 
all his poverty and wretchedness—there was a_| carried easily concealed in the palm of a man's 
spirit of independence which would occasionally | hand of medium size. No doubt the explosive 
gleam forth, and remind one that ‘a man’s a | agent—whatever it was—which dealt such havoc 
man.” There was something very refreshing and | in London, was quite as small and as easily con- 
exhilarating in his manner, to an American wan- | cealed. 
derer—something that made him think of home. There are many possible forms and combina- 
When saying good-by, I hesitated whether to | tions of gun-cotton, nitro-glycerine, and dynamite. 
offer a parting gift,—not knowing if he would take | Nitro-glycerine will not explode by the mere ap- 
it as a respectfully meant favor, or as a deadly in- | plication of fire; on the contrary, if lighted, it will 
sult. When at last I insinuated it as delicately as | burn slowly and harmlessly But it will explode 
possible into his broad Scotch palm, he paused a | by a sharp concussion. A dynamite bomb, too, 
moment, looked at me with a shrewd twinkle in | supplied with a small percussion cap, will explode 
his eye, gradually appropriated the coin and whis- | if thrown violently, just as does a toy torpedo. 
pered,— The most common way of exploding one of 
“As a loan, my boy, as a loan. I'll pay you these agents is to have a short fuse attached to it. 
the next time you come over.” | The further end of the fuse is lighted, and then the 
Alas! I had reason afterwards to fear that my: operator hastens away. By the time the fire 








reaches the destroying agent, the operator is able 
to get to a safe distance, and to defy detection. 

The explosive power of dynamite or nitro-glycer- 
ine is generally stated to be about ten times as 
great as gun-powder of the same bulk. The ex- 
plosion produces no smoke whatever, but creates 
a deafening detonation. 

Dynamite, and other forms of nitro-glycerine 
and gun-cotton, are taking the place of gun-pow- 
der in many practical directions. They have been 
substituted for gun-powder, to a large extent, in 
the operations of mining and of blasting rock ; and 
this kind of work is much more rapidly done by 
their means. Such explosive agents are also be- 
ing introduced into the operations of warfare. 

Gun-cotton is used in artillery operations and 
in naval actions, it being found far more effective 
than gun-powder, as well as more clean in its use. 
It is also adopted in the operations of military en- 
gineering. 

Thus we see that the discovery of nitro-glycer- 
ine, gun-cotton and dynamite, with their various 
combinations and the improvements constantly 
made in them, has given to men a new and most 
potent material force, which they use both for 
wicked and for beneficent ends. 

Henceforth, not only will mining, blasting, and 
similar work be done more rapidly with less labor, 
but wars will be shorter because more destructive. 

But we cannot regard the tremendous destructive 
power of dynamite, and the ease with which enough 
of it to destroy a palace or a prison can be carried 
concealed about the person, without perceiving 
what a terrible weapon it supplies to the criminal 
and the assassin. 

Nor can we wonder that the English and other 
governments are earnestly considering how the 
manufacture and sale of agents so formidable in 
their action, and indeed in their very existence, 
can be restricted without limiting their proper and 
beneficial use in saving human labor and making 
it more effective. 

— +o - —— 


For the Companion. 


CONTENTMENT. 


Aa quiet streams and still, 

current deep, 

Each nook and cranny fill, 
And peaceful keep, 

Contentment ever flows 
More strong to-day 

Than yesterday, and grows 


More deep alway. A. W. A. 


+e, 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


The Legislature of Maine at its late session re- 
stored the penalty of death for wilful murder, af- 
ter a few years’ trial of the system of condemning 
murderers to imprisonment for life for that crime. 

There was a long series of years when there 
were no executions in Maine, owing to the indefi- 
nite language of the law; and when hanging was 
resumed the opponents of capital punishment ral- 
lied strongly and secured the abolition of the sys- 
tem. 

Since that time there have been a great many 
murders in Maine. Those who believe in capital 
punishment assert that the increase was caused by 
the removal of the dread of the death penalty. 
But this is of course warmly disputed by the men 
who oppose the taking of human life under the 
forms of law 

Modern society holds human life far more sa- 
cred than did ancient society. By the law of Moses 
a great many offences were punishable with death, 
—even to Sabbath-breaking and disobedience to 
parents. 

In Athens the penalty was visited upon a long 
list of offences, and the same is true of Rome. In 
England the list of capital crimes was one of fear- 
ful length. When Blackstone wrote his Commen- 
taries, but little more than a century ago, he could 
enumerate one hundred and sixty felonies punish- 
able with death 

Horrible stories are told of poor women, and 
even children, hanged for no greater offence than 
stealing a crust of bread to keep themselves from 
starving. 

Gradually the fearful list has been reduced, un- 
til now only treason and murder, which are re- 
garded as the most heinous of crimes, are punisha- 
ble with death under the laws of England. By a 
similar process the laws of the States of the Un- 
ion have been slowly but steadily purged of the 
death-penalty. 

It is very evident that the reason for inflicting 
the penalty of death for murder, and for treason, 
which is an assault upon the Government, is dif- 
feren: from that for punishing other offences in 
that way. It is punishment in kind. 

A witty Frenchman put the whole argument in 
a single sentence. Toone who said that the death- 
penalty should be abolished he replied, ‘‘Of course, 
but let Messieurs the assassins set the example.” 
It is for them to learn that human life is sacred. 
If they do not think so, and commit murder, they 
have no right to plead for the sacredness of their 
own lives. 

But the objectors maintain that the law has no 
right to deprive a’ man of his life, under any cir- 
cumstances. They term executions judicial mur- 
ders. They deny that hanging is a more severe 
penalty than perpetual imprisonment. 

There are three possible objects in passing a sen- 
tence for crime: first, to punish the offender; sec- 
ond, to deter him from committing the crime a 
second time; third, to warn others of the conse- 
quences of crime. 





imprisonment for life is the greatest of punish- 
ments, and that it prevents the murderer from re- 
peating his crime; and they go further and de- 
clare that it is the surest way of deterring others 
from committing the crime. Consequently, they 
argue, taking the life of the prisoner is not only 
immoral in itself, but it is less effective than per- 
petual imprisonment. 

All these points are denied on the other side, by 
men who point at the frequency with which pris- 
oners try to kill the wardens and other officers of 
prisons where the death-penalty is not in force. 
And while there are certainly some prisoners who 
prefer execution to life-long confinement in a pris- 
on, most men, they assert, would say with Satan, 
as quoted in the Book of Job, “Skin for skin, 
yea, all that a man hath will he give for his 
life.” 

Of course this is a mere matter of opinion. But 
the point that society has the right to take a man’s 
life for its own protection, is argued more logi- 
cally. 

Society sends men to war to murder each other. 
It allows men to give their lives for the public ben- 
efit. If it is necessary to put a man to death to 
prevent him from killing two men, its act is pre- 
servative and not destructive of life. 

Such are some of the arguments on either side 
of a question which will never be settled. When 
Cain slew his brother, Abel, he recognized the jus- 
tice of his own death as a penalty. And when the 
world is a thousand years older than it is now, the 
same question of the right and expediency of cap- 
ital punishment may still be a subject of discus- 
sion. 

One thing has been accomplished by modern so- 
ciety which all can well unite to praise. In old 
times executions were public, and most dreadful 
scenes were enacted in the presence of vast throngs 
of spectators. 

Now, in most civilized governments, executions 
are strictly private. Only legal witnesses that the 
law has been obeyed are admitted to see the aw- 
ful penalty of the law fulfilled. 

——- ——~+oro-—____—_ 
SELF-CONTROL, 

A correspondent of an English paper gives an ac- 
count of the first appearance of the Chinese ambassa- 
dor and his wife at a reception held by the Empress of 
Austria. 

The Empress, surrounded by her ladies, stood in the 
grand salon, when the door opened and the two figures 
came waddling in, draped in gorgeously-embroidered 
silken robes. 

As they approached, bowing profoundly, the absurd- 
ity of their appearance, says the writer, was too much 
for the Empress and her ladies. A universal, audible 
giggle greeted the astonished Eastern envoys. 

If the story is not exaggerated, they had reason to 
be astonished. No Asiatic would suffer himself to 
burst into a giggle at any absurdity ina guest. His 
self-control, too, would arise not so much from respect 
to others as from respect to himself. He that is not 
master of himself shall conquer nothing, isa maxim 
that underlies all Oriental creeds. 

Our own Indians possess to an exceptional degree 
the instinct of absolute self-control, which is the basis 
of all force of character and eloquence, as well as 
good-breeding. A most dramatic instance of this was 
given in the famous trial of Standing Bear before 
Judge Dundy. 

This chief and his tribe, through a mistake of the 
Department, were removed from their homes, farms 
and the land the tribe had occupied for centuries, to a 
malarious district where one-third of the tribe died in 
a year. The chief, with a band of the remainder, 
started to return, and at Omaha were arrested, in order 
to be driven back by force. 

The argument of the counsel for the Government 
was that an Indian, unlike the white or negro, had le- 
gally no rights to property, personal liberty, or life, not 
being in the eye of the law like all other men, a person 
or human being. The chief listened for an hour, the 
meaning of this astonishing assertion slowly dawning 
upon him. 

At the close of the lawyer’s argument, the judge 
nodded to him to speak, and the crowded audience held 
its breath expecting a terrific outbreak of fury from 
the savage thus denied that which every man claims 
the right to own—a home, property, his wife’s honor, 
his own lite, the name of a human being. 

But the chief, who was a superbly-built specimen of 
manhood, with a noble, grave, intellectual face, stepped 
gently nearer to the lawyer—who happened to be an 
insignificant little fellow—and drawing himself to his 
full height, raised his arm and said only, ‘I, too, am a 
man!” 

There was an instant’s silence, and then a whirlwind 
of applause. Men’s shouts and women’s sobs showed 
how the pent-up flood of feeling had been loosed by 
this master-touch. 





THE ASTEROIDS AND THE STARS. 

A “constant reader” of the Companion in Mason, 
Illinois, thinks that Pallas is the largest of the aster- 
oids, and that none of them can be seen with the naked 
eye, as they are three hundred million miles distant. 
She inquires why the stars rise earlier every night, and 
thinks this incomprehensible, as the “fixed stars show 
no annual parallax.” 

Pallas is not the largest of the asteroids. Ceres and 
Vesta are the largest and the only members cf the 
group that can be seen with the naked eye. They are 
visible when in opposition, or when sun, earth, and as- 
teroid are in a straight line, with the earth in the cen- 
tre. Vesta was in opposition during the winter, and 
was distinctly seen, shining as a star of the sixth mag- 
nitude. The orbits of the asteroids are very elliptical 
and greatly inclined to the ecliptic, or sun’s path in 
the heavens. The distances of the little planets from 
the sun and the earth differ widely at different times. 

The mean distance of the asteroids from the sun is 
about two hundred and sixty million miles. The mean 
distance of Vesta from the sun is two hundred and 


The opponents of capital punishment say that | twenty million miles. At opposition she is about one 
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hundred and twenty-seven million miles from the earth. 
Flora ranks among the nearest to the sun, with a mean 
distance of two hundred and nine million miles. Hilda 
is among those farthest away, with a mean distance of 
three hundred and seventy-five million miles. Hilda is 
so small and remote that she has been lost more than 
once. 

The stars rise earlier every night on account of the 
earth’s movement in her orbit round the sun. As she 
moves eastward, they seem to move westward. 

The result is that they rise four minutes earlier every 
night. This amounts to two hours in a month. A 
star that rises now at nine o’clock will rise at seven 
o’clock a month hence. The revolution of the earth on 
her axis makes the stars appear to rise and set, in the 
same way that the sun does. ‘The revolution of the 
earth in her orbit makes them appear to rise four min- 
utes earlier every night. 

The stars are called fixed, because ancient astrono- 
mers thought that they never changed position in re- 
gard to each other. They are, however, in a state of 
constant change. Some have a rapid movement for- 
ward ina straight line, like ‘1830 Groombridge,” which 
is therefore called the ‘Runaway Star.”” Some are re- 
ceding from us, like Sirius, at the rate of twenty-five 
miles a second. Some are approaching us, like Arc- 
turus, at the rate of fifty miles a seconds. Thousands 
of years hence the present configuration of the stars 
will be visibly changed. 

About a dozen stars have been found since 1838 to 
have a measurable parallax, or to give proof that they 
are nearer to us than the other stars. A little star in 
the Swan is our nearest neighbor. It has a parallax of 
half a second. This reduced to miles gives for the dis- 
tance of the star four hundred thousand times the dis- 
tance of the earth from the sun. Light is seven years 
in reaching us from the star. 





HEROES IN DISGUISE. 

The captain of a vessel which took out supplies to 
the English fleet at Alexandria during the recent war 
in Egypt gave recently an account of his interview 
with the captain of one of the British ironclads. He 
said that a little, light-haired man came hopping down 
from the bridge of the war steamer, his long Dun- 
dreary side whiskers blown by the wind, an eye-glass 
dangling from his neck by a cord. 

“Aw!” he exclaimed; ‘‘ma deah fellah, what can aw 
do foh you? You'll have no trouble in getting into 
port, aw assuah you.” 

The gruff sailor set the young man down as a “‘lab- 
de-dah idiot,” and left the vessel as soon as possible. 

The very next night the ironclad went out to sea. A 
man who was heaving the lead fell overboard. The lit- 
tle ‘‘lah-de-dah” captain was on the bridge. He pulled 
the bell to stop the vessel, and threw himself into the 
water just as he was, in his heavy oilskin suit, to save 
his seaman. Two other men followed, boats were low- 
ered, and all four men were saved. The captain was 
the son of a duke, one of the bravest men in the ser- 
vice. He had before this time rescued four men from 
drowning. 

The moral which the sailor drew from this story was 
that finical, affected manners, like a glittering coat, 
may cover a hero’s heart. 

One of our leading newspapers recently contained a 
defence of American boys against the popular censure 
which condemns them as “lah-de-dahs”’ and silly imita- 
tors of certain silly youths in London. It reminded its 
readers that the dandies of England had proved them 
selves heroes in the Crimea, and that the foppish 
youths of New York and Richmond had fought bravely 
and filled soldiers’ graves in our own war. 

All this is true. Yet the fact that a noble, strong 
character may be hidden under puerile affectation does 
not excuse the silly affectations, but makes them the 
more criminal and unpardonable. 
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GEORGE ELIOT’S HANDS. 

George Eliot was not a beautiful woman, but she had 
beautiful hands, one of which was a little wider and 
plumper than the other. In conversation with her 
friends, she would explain this peculiarity. It had a 
pleasing and honorable significance. 

When she was fifteen years of age, she began (to 
use her own affecting words) ‘“‘to be acquainted with 
the unspeakable grief of a last parting in the death of 
her mother.” Soon after, her elder sister married and 
removed to a new home, and then her brother Isaac 
(the Tom of ‘The Mill on the Floss’’) did the same. 
Being thus left alone with her father, who carried on 
a farm and lived ina rather large house, she became 
his housekeeper and general assistant. This was her 
own choice, as her father was in liberal circumstances, 
and offered to hire acompetent woman. He was doting- 
ly fond of his daughter, whom he used to call his ‘‘lit- 
tle wench,” using an ancient English word which was 
still employed in remote country places as aterm of 
endearment. 

The future authoress, the first genius of her age, 





A fact told by the late Dr. Chadbourne, President of 
the Agricultural College at Amherst, Mass., is worth 
also considering by the sons of farmers. He was an 
enthusiast in advocating the value of brain and knowl- 
edge to the farmer, and in insisting that farming com- 
munities were freer from vicious tendencies than cit- 
ies. 

In one of his visits, as a Commissioner of Prisons, to 
the Reform School at Westboro’, he asked the superin- 
tendent how many of the boys came from farmers’ 
families. ‘To his great delight the answer correspond- 
ed to his own convictions. After a careful investiga- 
tion, the superintendent found that not a single boy in 
the whole company had come from a farm, or was the 
son of a farmer. 

This is a good record for farmers, and a good reason 
why boys should hold tothe farm. Agricultural life 
is free from the temptations common to city homes. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
IN DESPONDENCY, ETC. 4 
Dr. W.S. POWELL, Defiance, O., says: “I have used 
it with satisfactory results in dyspeptic ailments associ- 
ated with great mental depression or despondency.”[Adv- 
oe 
The People’s World-wide Verdict, 
BURNETT’S COCOAINE has been sold in every civilized 
country, and the public have rendered the verdict that 
it is the cheapest and best Hair Dressing in the world, 

BURNETT'S FLAVORING EXTRACTS are invariably 
acknowledged the purest and the best. (Adv. 
—— 
The most brilliant shades possible on all fabrics are 
qnade by the Diamond Dyes. The colors are unequalled 
for brilliancy and durability. 10 cents. [Adv, 











The Only machine that received an award on both 
Horse-power and ‘Thresher and Cleaner, at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition, was awarded the two last Gold 
Medals given by the New York State Agricultural 
Society on Horse-powers and Threshers; and is the 
only Thresher selected from the vast number built in 
the United States, for illustration and description in 
“Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics,’’ re- 
cently published, thus adopting it as the standard 
machine of thiscountry. Catalogue sent !ree. Address 

MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N. -¥ 





VICTORIES 
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For weak lungs, spitting of blood, shortness of 


breath, consumption, night sweats and all lingering 3 ? () A C R E S F R E E 1 


coughs, Dr. Pierce’s “Golden Medical Discovery” is a} 





FORGIVENESS IS DIVINE. 

It is easy to take offence at words carelessly spoken, 
where no offence is intended. It is natural to feel re- 
sentment at words intended to wound, or at. injuries 
deliberately inflicted. But even in such cases there is 
a more excellent way. 

Sir Eardley Wilmot was an English baronet, widely 
known as a leader in social life, and a man of great 
personal dignity and force of character. Having been 
a distinguished chief-justice of the Court of Common 
Pleas, he was often consulted by friends as to perplex- 
ing social questions. 

On one occasion a statesman came to him, in great 
excitement over an injury just inflicted on him by a po- 
litical leader. He told the story with warmth, and used 
strong epithets in describing the malice which had in- 
flicted the wrong. 

“Is not my indignation righteous?” he asked, im- 
petuously. ‘*Will it not be manly to resent such an 
injury?” 

“Yes,” was the calm reply. ‘It will be manly to re- 
sent it, but it will be God-like to forgive it.” 

The answer was so unexpected and so convincing, 
that the statesman had not another word to say. He 
afterwards confessed to a friend that Sir Eardley’s 
words caused his anger to suddenly depart, leaving him 
a different and a better man. 

a ee 


AN OLD REPARTEE, 

A correspondent writes us concerning a repartee, 
credited to Longfellow in a recent issue of the Com- 
panion, which reminds him that ‘somebody has made 
a collection of the good things stolen from us by the 
ancients.’’ He says: 


Long before Longfellow’s time ‘fone of the best rep- 
artees on record” was made in Baltimore. It was 
known to me long before Longworth could have visited 
the poet. 

A good many years ago, Judge Hollingsworth, going 
early in the morning to market, after a fashion which 
has departed, was slapped on the shoulder by a Mr. 
Hollings, as he came up behind him. He shrank from 
the token of familiarity, and to the words, ‘Come! we 
ought to be on better terms, for I have more than half 

your name,” he answered, ‘“Yes; but you forget that 
V orth makes the man, and want of it the fedlow.” 

This Judge Hollingsworth was one of a militia com 
pany called the ‘Silk Stockings,” which shared the de- 
feat at Bladensburgh during the War of 1812. 

When he got back to Baltimore, he found himself in 
the midst of a crowd of anxious inquirers, and tried to 
hide the disgraceful flight in a multitude of wordy ex- 
planations. 

“But,” some one insisted, “they got the better of 

you!” 


us at first; but I can assure you, we beat them all hol- 
low in the long run.” 
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POWER OF CONSISTENCY. 

Life gives force to oratory. The sermon that is 
backed by a consistent man is the most effective. A 
writer in the Christian Union tells an anecdote of Dr. 
Lyman Beecher, which illustrates the power of the life 
that harmonizes with the preacher’s sermons: 


One Monday morning he took his market-basket on 
his arm and went to Faneuil Hall Market to get provis- 
ions for dinner. He was followed and watched, as he 
often was, by a young man who was the chorister of 
the Universalist Church. 

The minister soon came to the fish-market. Here 
Dr. Beecher picked up a fine-looking fish and asked the 
fisherman if it was fresh and sweet. 

“Certainly,” replied the man, ‘for I caught it myself 
yesterday,” which was the Sabbath. Dr. Beecher at 
once dropped the fish, saying, “Then I don’t want it,” 
and went on without another word. 

The young man who was watching him was instant- 
ly convinced of the minister’s honesty and sincerity in 
practising the principles which he preached, became a 
regular attendant and a true convert, and for more than 
a quarter of a century was known as Deacon Thomas 
Hollis, the druggist. 

He was a prominent official in the Orthodox church, 
and a valued director in the benevolent and charitable 
institutions of the city until his death. 


a 
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was now initiated into practical life, and labored for 
some years chiefly with those beautiful hands of hers. 
She was dairy mistress, housekceper, gardener’s as- 
sistant, seamstress, and occasionally even bore her part 
in the harvest field without ever quite laying aside her 
books, and in winter studying hard. 


She would point, in later years, to her broad right | 


hand, and mention with some pride that its breadth 
bore testimony to the great number of cheeses and 
pats of butter she had made and assisted to make in 
her earlier life. She spent five years in this way be- 
fore her father gave up his farm and office to his son. 

How much she derived from her practical experience 
no reader of her works needs to be told. Besides 
strengthening her mind and giving her an essential 
part of education, it supplied her with the raw materi- 
al of many of her most vivid and life-like scenes. 


— —+or 


A GOOD RECORD FOR FARMERS. 

There is a general discontent among farmers’ sons. 
They dislike the plodding work of the farm, and long 
for the larger life of the city, for the quicker returns 
and the prospective wealth promised in manufactures 
and commerce. But they forget that there are always 
“castles in Spain,’ and that in business only the few 
draw prizes, while the many draw blanks. They over- 


look the fact that a large majority of business men | 
fail, while every farmer who uses his brains as well | 


as his hands earus a comfortable living. 


The law of heredity, by which living beings tend 
to repeat themselves in their descendants, is generally 
accepted by scientists and physicians. Some assert 
that not only the physical but the spiritual traits of par- 
ents are reproduced in their children. In the matter 
of health and disease there is no doubt that parents 
transmit their physical qualities, strength and weak- 
nesses. 


One of the best-known physicians in Boston was 
called, not long since, to attend the bedside of a rich 

|; man who had been suddenly taken ill. The doctor 
felt the paticnt’s pulse and saw that the case was 
hopeless. Turning to one of the family, who stood 
anxiously waiting to hear his opinion, he said,— 

“You should have sent for a physician long ago.” 

“But we sent at once; as soon as he was taken il 

“Ah! yes,” replied the physician, sadly, “but you 
should have sent a hundred years ago. 

The physician recognized ‘the fact that his patient, 
who died that day, was in reality the victim of his an- 
cestors’ careless or criminal violation of the laws of 
health, years before he himself was born. 


1”? 
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Wuy Hosson OpsecTeD.—‘‘Hobson,” said Mug- 
gins, ‘“‘they tell me you’ve taken your boy away from 
the graded school. What’s that for?”’ ‘ ’Cause,” said 
Hobson, “the master aint fit to teach ’im.” Oh,” 
said Muggins, “I’ve heard he’s a very good master.” 
“Well,” replied Hobson, apologetically, ‘all I know is 
he wanted to teach my boy to spell ’taters with a ‘p.’” 





AN Irishman once received a doctor’s bill. He looked 
it carefully over, and said he had no objections to pay 
| for the medicines, but the visits he would return. , 








| 
“Well, yes,” he replied, “they did get the better of | 


sovereign remedy. Superior to cod liver oil. By drug’sts. 
> 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor restores gray hair to its original 
color, and makes the hair vigorous and abundant. [Adv. 
| | 
and 1000 NOVELTIES. Send three I-ct. 


| GU N stamps for 112-page Catalogue. Rifles,Re- 


volvers, Fishing Tackle, Cutlery,Games and Novelties. It 
tells how to load a common Shot Gun to kill at 100 yards, 
Chas. Folsom, 106 Chambers St., N.Y. P.O.Box 972, | 

One of the most beautiful 


WHITE POND LILTE sand fragrant of flowers, 


Are easily grown in tubs in the flower-zarden or house. 
1 bulb by mail, with full directions for growing, 25c.; 3 for 
60c.; 6 for $i. aaa rome bulbs will be sent for 
early blooming. AW, CARVER, MASs. 


STAMPS 3.3.2) Bei 8 


Bergedortf, 12 Cy 
Denmark, 10c.;5 Dutch Ind.,12e.;3 Ecuador, 
ag Maer = 10¢.; 5 Mauritius i2e.:4 Mexico, 8¢.; 8 Nor- 
| wa -:7 Russia, l0c. A wate Wanted, 25 per cent, com. 
Fis Eecvan M.E. Viles, Cambridgeport, Mass, 


LADIES! ] A BOOK oF INSTRUCTIONS AND 
H 


PATTERNS for Artistic Needle- Work, 
Kensington Embroidery, etc. Tells how to make 20 Stiteh- 


| Devil's Lake, Turtle Pt oskronc 
And Mouse River Country. 


NORTH DAKOTA, 


Tributary to the United States Land Office at 


GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA. 


SECTIONAL MAP and FULL particulars mailed 
| FREE to any address. Mention the Companion, 


H. C. DAVIS, 


Assistant General Passenger 
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St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba R. R., 
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> including genie Kensington, gh Persian, Tent, 

Star, Satin, Janina, Filling, Feather, ete. Sent by 

mail for 12 3-cent stamps. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. GUARANTEED MOWERS 
BEST & CHEAPEST 10 To 20 IN. 


Kissena Nurseries, 
Trees and Plants, 
Parsons & Sons Co. 


___ Flushing, ae 


“FEMALE COMPLA AINTS. ee 

Dr. R. V. PIERCE, Buffalo, N. Y.: Dear Sir—I was 
sick for six years, and could ‘seareely walk about the 
My breath was short and I suffered from pain in 
st and stomach all the time; also from palpita- 
tion and an internal fever, or burning sensation, | ex- 
verienced frequent smothering or choking sensations, 
also suffered from pain low down across my bowels 
and in my back, and was much reduced in flesh. I have 
used your “Golden Medical Discovery” and “Favorite 

Prescription,” ant - A that Tam — 

respectful 

DEL aN B. Mc MID LAN, Arlington, Ga, 


HORSE 
~MOWERS 


25 To 40 IN. 


CHADBORN & 
COLDWELL 


MANUF’G CO. 
NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


THE BEST HOMES 


For 10 Million People are in 
MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, MONTANA, 
WASHINGTON AND OREGON, 
Along the Line of the 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


which traverses the Great Wheat-raising Belt of 
America, 


THE LAND OF No. 1 HARD WHEAT. 
4 MILLION ACRES of the best agricultural, min- 
eral, forest and grazing lands now open for settle- 
ment 
20 Million acres of railroad land for sale at $2.60 to 
$4 per acre, on five years’ time if aesired. 


20 Million acres of Government lands open to set- 
tlers FREE, 


For maps and pamphlets address and mention the 
COMPANION, 


CHAS. B. LAMBORN, 
Land Commissioner N. P. R. R., St. Paul, Minn. 


DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 
MATCHLESS 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, New York. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Mention the Youtu’s C OMPANION. 


YES! 


ALABASTINE is unequalled as a wait Finish, 
produces a fine, durable ai.d handsome job. It is Econ- 
omical, and can be applied by oar. ome, If not ee sale in 
your neighbort v Y BROT te aad 
32 Burling Slip, New York, aN Me at L PAINT C¢ 

Boston and C ican. for Sample Card and a sab ia a 


LARGE REDUCTION 7 
IN PRICE 
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Babies of Maumee. 
Potatoes they grew small, 
And they “e them tops and all 
Maumee; 
The babies kicke d and bawled, 
And mothers whipped them all 
n Maumee; 
Castoria’s cured them all, 
No babies now that bawl 
In Maumee, 


LO 2 OLS, 


with Steel Spokes, Rubber Tire, 
$15 to $60. Lron Tire, $9 to $20, ac- 
cording to size. The new “HECLA 
SPECIAL,” 44, 46, 48 and 50 in. wheel, is the 
best and cheapest youth’s machine made. 
icholas, Fairfield, and Otto 
les, Boys’ Velocipedes, Girls’ 
Tricycles, We are importe rs of the 
ce lobrated “Premier,” and sole agents 
for the “Harvard,” ‘Yale’ and 
“Shadow” Bicycles, the best Gentle- 
gj men’s Roadsters on the market. Send 
gam for special price-list of Bicycles, 
X cycles and Bicycle Sundries. A. 
puommubeniel & BIC 3 108 Madison St., C mUCAEO, Ill. 


A RARE OFFER. 


If you will send us the names of any of your 
acquaintances who are intending to purchase an 


ORGAN OR PIANO 


soon, we will forward free to your address a copy 
of a first-class Musical Publication, filled with the 
latest selected music, choice reading matter, musi- 
cal notes, ete. Please write all names plainly, 
giving the town, county and state, and mention 
whether a Piano or Organ is desired. 


GEORGE WOODS COMPANY 
608 itn St., Boston, Mass. 


$25, 00. BEST AMERICAN WATCHES. $15.00. 


Our subscribers frequently anes us to select for them Watches which we can recommend as being thoroughly 














THE “HECLA” 



























reliable, The following Watches we guarantee to be the best in the market for the price given. 

J FIFTEEN DOLLAR WATCH. Solid 3-ounce Silver Hunting Case. Seven Jewels and Chro- 
nometer Fa tht Stem-winding. J 

TR TWENTY-FIVE DOL LAR WATCH, Solid 3-ounce Silver Hunting Case. Eleven Jewels, 


Chronometer balance. Stem-windin 


ng. 
The two Watches described above will last a life-time. We give a beautiful Gold Plated Chain with each watch. 


POETS LONGFELLOW, WHITTIER AND TENNYSON. 


From the date of this paper until June Ist we will send 
The Celebrated A. T. Cross STYLOGRAPHIC PEN, 


and either Longfellow, Whittier or Tennyson’s Poems Complete, cloth bound, 
voles. for only $2.00 (which is the price of the Pen slonet 

y We Make this Ofter, In our issue of Feb. 22 we made our “Washington's 
offer onulaeen of the “Little Giant” size of the celebrated A. T. Cross Stylographic Pen. 
tinued making this size, and we can obtain no more. 





Price $2.00, 
illustrated, price $1.00 for each 
. and five 3-cent postage an Ss. 

peiey OSes: This 


Mr Cross has discon- 
To favor our many thousand readers who could not obtain 


one of those pens, we have arranged to supply an unlimited number of this size between this date and June Ist. 
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CONANT “SG, 


The cut shows the exact size of this celebrated pen. The barrel or holder is rubber, beautifully chased, and will 
hold sufficient ink to write fifty to seventy-five hours without refilling. The writer uses no other pen. yhen the 
writing for the day is done, replace the cap over the pen point, put it into your pocket, and you 
will have pen and ink with you always. This pen is specially suited for travelling. We would not 
be without this pen for ten times its cost. We have used all other stylographic pens, and we re- 
gard this the best. i 

he cut shows the style of the covers for Longfellow and Whittier’s Poems. Ten- 
nyson is in the same style of binding, but plainer po oa on side of cover. Longfellow contains 
pages; Whittier, 543 pages; and Tennyson, 553 page 

et a this great offer is good only from this date to June Ist. Price of Pen alone, 
$2.00 each. Book alone, $1.00, Our great offer price is only $2.00 for Pen and either one of the 
Poets, and five 3-cent stamps. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 


TAKE COURAGE. 


Be brave, O Heart, and fear not earthly shame, 
Cringe not to men, but make thyself a name. 


Take up thy cross, and walk erect through life, 
Fight for the Truth, however fierce the strife. 


Yield to no folly, crush thy tompting sin, 
And heed no murmur of complaint within. 


Bend meekly down to sorrow’s chastening rod, 
And chafe not at the wise decrees of God. 


Slay thy most selfish and presumptuous will; 
Whate’er thy burden, bear it, and be still. 


Lift thy sad, doubting eyes to God above, 
Know that His Name and Nature both are Love. 


Love is the guardian of the gate of Heaven, 
Through Love alone thy sins shall be forgiven. 


But if thou hatest, even in a thought, 
Apparent virtue will avail thee naught. 


Love God, thy Maker; love thy fellow-men: 
Love without stint; thou shalt not love in vain. 


Rouse thee, O Heart! and do thy work in faith; 
Love is the conqueror over sin and death. 


And when thou’rt free to seek ghy native skies 
Thou shalt find Love the light of Paradise. 


MARIE, COUNTESS CORELLI. 
—_——___+o>— 


For the Companion. 


A NEW KIND OF HAPPINESS. 

Many boys have tender consciences and a great 
reverence for religion, but shrink from becoming 
Christians lest the change may make them sober 
and sedate like men, and take away their boyish 
cheerfulness and love of sports. They forget that 
if a great joy fills the heart, from peace with God 
and the forgiveness of sins, this joy will make all 
life pleasanter to them in study and work and 
play. 

Dr. Nehemiah Adams, long settled as a pastor 
in Boston, gives an account of a boy who became 
a Christian, without quite knowing what the 
change meant, or why he felt so happy. Dr. Ad- 
ams says: 

**A lad was on his way from school, with other 
lads in playful conversation. When he entered 
his home, he laid down his books in the entry, 
went to his chamber, locked the door, kneeled 
down, and heedless whether any one was in the 
room adjoining, prayed in childlike language 
nearly as follows: ‘O God, my heavenly Father, 
I have come to pray to thee. I don’t want any- 
thing in particular, but I love thee. I have come 
just to say that I do not know what has made me 
feel as I have felt this forenoon, but I haven't been 
able to think of much besides God. I never loved 
anything so. Whom have Lin heaven but thee! 
and there is none upon earth I desire besides thee. 
Yes, there is one thing that I do desire, and that 
is, that all scholars may feel so towards thee.’ Af- 
ter a few words more, he joined his brothers and 
sisters in their play.” 

This boy was happier than ever before in his life. 
He didn’t know the reason, but it was because he 
had come to love God, and that made him 
love parents and brothers and sisters and school- 
mates better, and all beautiful things in nature 
better. He was much happier than his school- 
mates who did not love God, and this new joy 
entered into his talk and play, and attracted their 
notice. 

Religion helps children to better study and more 
faithful work. A little girl of twelve was telling, 
in a simple way, the evidence that she was a Chris- 
tian. ‘I did not like to study, but to play. I was 
idle at school, and often missed my lessons. Now 
I try to learn every lesson well to please God. I 
was mischievous at school when the teachers 
were not looking at me; making fun for the schol- 
ars to laugh at. Now I wish to please God by be- 
having well and keeping the school laws. I was 
selfish at home; didn’t like to run errands, and 
was sulky when mother called me from play to 
help her in work. Now it is areal joy to me to 
help mother in any way, and to show that I love 
her.” 

Such a religion is essential to the best interests 
and moral growth of youth, and will make life 
sunny and cheerful. 
$< >——___——_— 


VICTORY OVER SELF. 

An ill-temper is not only a torment to one who 
yields to it, but to every one who comes into con- 
tact with the person under its control. To those 
seeking to lead a true Christian life, it is one of 
the hardest faults to bring into subjection, partic- 
ularly when it has been allowed to hold unlimited 
sway over its unhappy victim from early child- 
hood. 

A young girl who was subject to a passionate 
disposition was anxious to lead an obedient Chris- 
tian life. 

Her temper had caused herself and those around 
her much unhappiness. A trifle was sufficient to 
throw her into a violent rage. She strove to over- 
come it, but such a hold did it have upon her, that 
it seemed impossible to gain the mastery. 

One day her brother, having by some trifling act 
thrown her into a passion, exclaimed with some 
scorn to his mother,— 

“T should think she was trying to be a Chris- 
tian! A noble Christian, she!” 








Then did she fully realize for the first time how 
dangerous this evil had become to her influence. 
She saw that to those who were watching her, her 
conduct would bring discredit upon her faith. 

From that time she tried in earnest to master her 
emotions, not in her own strength alone, but with 
the help of her faith in One whose follower in every 
way she was striving to be. 

Her brother saw the struggle going on. It made 
him thoughtful, and ‘turned his attention to the 
concerns of his soul. 

Some time after, both she and the brother were 
united to the church on the same day. 

It was a happy day for them both. Truly noble 
in life are they who are able to conquer themselves. 
The world marks such a struggle, and the influ- 
ence is a power for good in other lives. 


Anna B. BENSEL. 
— 4 


VICTORIA OF GERMANY. 

“She has shown how one can love two countries, 
and be true to both—as she loves mother and husband,” 
said Count Von Moltke, speaking of Victoria, the 
Princess Royal of England and the Crown Princess of 
Germany. The London Times thus describes the wed 
ded life of Victoria’s eldest child : 


Eight children have been born to her, of whom six 
survive. ‘T'wo of them are already married and have 
had children in their turns; what is more, the educa- 
tion of her sons and daughters has been to the Princess 
such an engrossing concern that it may be said her 
children have learned the best part of what they know 
from her. This is no mere conventional phrase. 

‘The Princess Royal has always regarded lessons as a 
serious business—she could hardly do otherwise at a 
court which is itself as a first class in one vast national 
school—a court where no prince is suffered to be idle. 

Any one who has noticed the Crown Prince at a re- 
view of troops may have perceived that he does not at- 
tend such parades only to show himself off in uniform. 

He watches the step of every regiment as it passes; 
he knows every colonel; the evolutions favored by dif- 
ferent generals are so familiar to him that he could tell 
with his eyes closed, by the mere noise of columns 
marching and wheeling, what officer is in command. 

The same attentiveness characterizes him in the pur- 
suits of private life. He studies as if he were about to 
publish a book or pass a competitive examination. 

When conversing with natives or strangers, with 
eminent men or nonentities, he is more anxious to 
listen than to advance opinions of his own. 

Even at the concert, where he sits in a large central 
box exposed to the full view of the audience, he ap 
pears to be pondering over every note he hears, as 
though it would be his business to pass judgment on 
the performance by-and-by. 

For all this, no man could be less of a pedant. A 
enial gentleman, with quiet, polished manners, and a 
atherly smile for those who come to him in friendship, 

he has in bis eyes that good-humored twinkle which 
reveals a shrewd knowledge of men as well as books. 

The life of the Princess Royal at her homes at Pots- 
dam and Berlin has been one of great simplicity. The 
Prussian court is like to no other in the primitive or- 
derliness of its arrangements. 

Gala dinners take place at five, ordinary dinners at 
four; performances at the opera are generally over by 
ten, and the last dance at State balls is ended not long 
after midaight. 

These early hours, which suit the convenience of 

rinces having military duties, have enabled the Crown 
Princess to sit by her children daily while they took 

their morning lessons, to learn what they learned, and 
thus to master subjects beyond the ken of most ladies. 

For her own amusement she paints, and paints well, 
listens to music, keeps herself acquainted with what 
goes on in England by reading English books and 
newspapers, and is not afraid to dip into revolutionary 
literature and try to find out what the Socialists of 
Germany definitely want. 

A courtier once a emg his surprise at hearing 
that her Royal Highness had been reading some 
speeches by Hasenclaver and Bebel, the Socialist Dep 
uties. 

“Oh,” she said, with a bright laugh, “I suppose one 
may fish for pearls in any waters, but I have not found 
any.” 

‘Ana on another occasion she observed more seri- 
ously that she never rejected a new idea, however re 
pulsively clothed, “lest she should turn away an angel 
unawares.” 

The Princess’s tolerance has in truth bred in her a 
vigorous antipathy to intolerance in others, which she 
displayed in a marked way when the court pastor, 
Adolphus Stécker, commenced the anti-Semitic agita- 
tion by a sermon. 

The Princess, contrary to all court precedent, invited 
some leading members of the Jewish community to 
dinner. She also endeavored to combat the anti-Semitic 
craze with the most effective weapon—that of ridicule. 

This she used to do by relating very merrily a story 
of a jolter-headed Junker, who had rushed out in hot 
haste from Herr Stécker’s sermon and commenced 
pommelling the first Jew whom he met in the street. 

“That’s for the affair with Judas, you know!” he 
shouted as he rained his blows. 

“Well, but it occurred eighteen centuries ago!” 
screamed the Jew. 

“No matter; I only heard of it just now!”’ cried the 
champion. 

——_—_—~+oro—___—___—_ 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE, 

The effective administration of criminal law compels 
the reception of circumstances as evidence against an 
accused person. It is for the jury to decide whether 
the circumstances prove that the accused committed 
the crime. If they so demonstrate that alleged fact 
that it appears morally certain, they bring in a verdict 
of guilty. If, however, the proof only amounts to a 
probability, then they may give the accused the benefit 
of the doubt, and bring in a verdict of not guilty. The 
following narrative, which reports a startling case of 
murder tried in Yorkshire, England, shows that even 
the most hostile circumstances may fail to prove an ac- 
cused man guilty : 


Two travellers slept together at a small inn near 
Abbeford. In the morning, one of them was found 
murdered in his bed. The other was charged with the 
crime. Stunned by the terrible accusation, he offered 
no explanation or defence. 

At the trial no motive for the crime could be shown, 
but the circumstantial evidence seemed to demonstrate 
that he had committed it. A handful of hair, which 
resembled the prisoner’s hair, was discovered in the 
dead man’s hand. A button, similar to those worn by 
the condemned man, was found on the bed, and 1t was 

roved that it had been torn off by the murdered man 
n his struggle for life. The prisoner’s silence, his 
_ face and trembling lips, while these facts were be- 
ng brought to light, were almost enough to convince 
the jury that he was guilty. . 

But the climax was reached when the prosecuting 
lawyer said, “If any more proof were wanting, gen 
tlemen of the jury, that which I now have to offer 
ought to convict the prisoner of the foul crime. This 
pillow was discovered by the landlord of the inn stained 
with the bloody fingers of the criminal, and upon the 
wall by the side of the bed similar blood-stains were 
found. 

“The landlord cut out the wall paper on which the 
bloody marks‘are imprinted, and I now produce the 
paper and the pillow as evidence. And I call your at- 
tention to the fact that the marks are distinctly those 





of the thumb and first three fingers. The absence of 
the little finger is easily explained: The prisoner has 
none !” 

The excitement in the court-room was intense. Sud- 
denly, as if waking out of a sleep, the accused asked 
this question of the prosecuting lawyer: 

“You say those marks on the pillow and the wall are 
the blood-stains left by the impression of a thumb and 
three fingers of a man’s hand?” 

“Ido. There can be no doubt of it.” 

“And those stains are the impression left by the 
right hand, are they not?” 

“Certainly. That is apparent to every one; the 
thumb is towards the left.” 

“But it ie my /eft band which has no little finger; 
not my right,” and the man quietly raised his hand. 

The gesture established the prisoner’s innocence be- 
yond a doubt. The jury refused to convict him in 
’ ite of the circumstantial evidence, and he was set at 

iberty. 

Gunpicten was directed against the landlord, and he 
was subsequently convicted of the crime. Finding es- 
cape impossible, he made a full confession. 

The hair found in the dead man’s hand was the land- 
lord’s, and the button had been torn off from his own 
coat. But they both respectively resembled the hair 
“and buttons of the accused traveller. The landlord 
had noticed at the a that his guest had but 
three fingers on one hand, but he bad made the fatal 
mistake of not noting which hand was defective. In 
his attempt to throw the guilt on his guest, he had used 
his own right band instead of his left to make the im- 
pressions. 

$< @>—__—— 


For the Companion. 


THE ROBIN’S NEST, 


The robin’s nest is full of snow! 
Once, not so very long ago, 

The happy birds were sheltered there. 
Red roses smiled in morning light; 
White daisies waved a gay good-night; 

And all day long a cheery song 

Was ringing on the summer air. 


The robin’s nest is full of snow; 
No more the blushing roses blow; 
The little birds have flown afar; 
The wind-tossed daisies, white and sweet, 
That kissed the children’s merry feet, 
Slipped from our sight one frosty night, 
And vanished with the morning star. 


The robins will come back again, 
And blithely sing in sun or rain, 
Heart, be glad! Dost thou not know? 
The roses red shall bloom more fair, 
The daisies wave in gates air,— 
A little while and earth shall smile, 
And all Heaven's sweetest buds shall blow. 
A. 


Pp. M. 
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A NERVOUS WOMAN. 

That warning placard, ‘‘Beware of Pickpockets,” has 
been known to make women reckless, instead of cau- 
tious, in displaying their pocket-books. An amusing 
illustration of this perversity of feminine nerves oc- 
curred on Washington’s Birthday. 


A lady residing in a suburban town came into Bos. 
ton, late in the afternoon, to attend a place of amuse- 
ment. She was too punctual, and finding a leisure 
hour on her hands, strolled through the streets, until 
attracted by a poster on a building, announcing that 
the ““Wonderful Baby Alice” was exhibited within. 

Buying a ticket at the office in the vestibule, she was 
about to enter when her eyes caught sight of a large 
placard, ‘‘Beware of Pickpockets.” 

Involuntarily glancing at her hand-bag, she was 
startled to find it open and her pocket-book gone. 
What should she do? It contained her money, her 
ticket to the place of amusement, and her excursion. 
ticket on the railroad. 

Her feelings revealed themselves in her face; for a 
man at her side said,— 

“Excuse me, madam, but have you lost your pocket- 

3” 


“It has been stolen!” she retorted, curtly, and he 
was dumb. 

‘*Are you sure that you did not leave it at the ticket- 
office ?”’ suggested another bystander. 

“Yes, sir, 1 am.”’ 

“Good enough for her!” growled a rough man. “No 
one but an idiot would «carry money in one of those 
bags.” 

“When did you have it last?’’ asked a gentleman. 

*““When I bought my ticket.” 

“And you did not leave it there?” 

Too indignant to listen longer she turned to go away, 
thinking that she must pawn some article of jewelry, 
to pay her fare home, when the man who first addressed 
her mildly asked,— 

‘“*What is that in your hand, madam?” 

It was that ‘stolen’? pocket-book, clasped tightly, 
just as she had held it on turning from the ticket-office. 

“I would rather have pawned every article that I 
owned,” she said, in relating the incident, “than to 
have made such a ridiculous appearance. My ears tin- 
gle even now when [ think of what they must have 
said after I had left the place.” : 


————+or+—______ 
“NO MORE LOTTERIES!” 

While Bunker Hill monument was in a half-finished 
condition, in which state it had been for years, the 
friends of the enterprise proposed a State lottery to se- 
cure funds to complete it. A bill was accordingly laid 
before the Massachusetts Legislature authorizing such 
ameasure. <A correspondent of the Christian Union 
tells what happened to the bill. 


The final vote on the bill was to be taken on Monday. 
During the previous week Dr. Lyman Beecher pre- 
pared a special sermon in opposition, and had a per- 
sonal invitation given to the members of the General 
Court to attend its delivery on Sunday evening. All 
the body pews of the church were reserved for them. 
There were galleries on three sides. 

The house was filled to its utmost capacity. The at- 
tention given was most absorbing. The discourse was 
intensely dramatic and personal. The public and pri- 
vate effects of lottery-gambling were portrayed with 
simplicity and honesty of description, but with start- 
ling and terrific coloring. 

here was an intensity of momentum that was al- 
most painful till the matchless climax came. Then the 
passionate preacher stopped suddenly. His spectacles 
were taken off. His manner became subdued and 
solemn. 

Leaning over the putpit, with his right hand and index 
finger thrown sharply forward, with a fiery penetration 
of eye, and a marvellous inflection of voice, with a most 
adroit assumption of the personal character and feel- 
ings of the petitioners themselves, as if they themselves 
stood before the court, willing to assume the undertak- 
ing, he exclaimed,— 

“Gentlemen and honorable members of the General 
Court of Massachusetts assembled, all these things will 
we do for you if you will vote for the bill to-morrow! 
and we will finish Bunker Hill Monument into the bar- 
gain! Will youdoit? Will you do it?” 

He stood waiting as if in anxious silence for an an- 
swer. And there seemed to go up a long-drawn silent 
vote of relief. ‘‘No more lotteries!’”’ It must have 
been registered in heaven. 

It was, at least, reiterated and confirmed in the Leg- 
islative Hall at the State-House the next day and en- 
tered upon the public records, never more to be ques- 
tioned. 

—_+ oo 


SOUND OF CANNON. 


Every school-boy familiar with ‘The Burial of Sir 
John Moore” knows the lines, 


“And we heard the distant random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing;” 


but few, perhaps, are aware that that gun may have 





been far distant and yet have been heard by the burial 
party. The Scientific American publishes the follow. 
ing authenticated facts, which occurred when cannon 
were much smaller than the heavy guns now in use: 


The Battle of Bunker Hill was fought June 17 5 
The sound of the cannon used in om agement — 
very distinctly heard yy fay on the Deerfield Riy- 
er, on the east side of Hoosick Mountain, where now 
is the town of Charlemont, Mass., the distance being 
one hundred and twenty miles. 

This is asserted in ““The Memoirs of Capt. Lemuel 
Roberts,” a rare work printed at Bennington, Vt., 1809, 
He was an officer in the army of the Revolution. 

He says, ‘‘We were surprised at the hearing of a 
heavy cannonade from a great distance, which proved 
to be the Battle of Bunker Hill.” 

On July 29, 1812, a naval engagement with a can. 
nonade, lasting an hour and a half, occurred between 
the United States Flotilla of Delaware, Lieut. Samuel 
Angus commanding, and some British ships that were 
in the bay. 

The conflict transpired near Cape May, not far from 
a place called Crow’s Shoals. The firing of the can- 
non was heard by many persons at Washington City, 
distant, in a direct line, one hundred and twenty miles. 

This is recorded as “A Curious Fact” in a weekly 
Ee called The War, published at New York in 1812. 





SOME SNAKES IN FLORIDA. 

A naturalist is like that famous French gourmand 
who tried to eat a buzzard,—he has no prejudices. Not 
even snakes, against which most men seem to have an 
instinctive prejudice, are unattractive to his eye or re- 
pellent to his touch. The following, from the Florida 
Times-Union, illustrates a naturalist’s catholicity of 
feeling: 


As the afternoon train on the Florida Transit Rail- 
way slowed up to a water tank where a creek flows out 
of a dreary cypress swamp and crosses the way, a 
hunter in high boots and corduroy coat, with a huge 
bag swung to his broad shoulders, climbed out of the 
tall grass and boarded the principal passenger car. It 
was Prof. James Bell, the Smithsonian Institution’s 
agent. 

The train was full of people who, for three hours, 
had endured the babble of two land-agents. They had 
learned from these that alligators were as harmless as 
geese, and there were fewer snakes by far in Florida 
than in New York City or Philadelphia. 

The professor found the one vacant seat and flung 
himself into it. 

“Good-afternoon, professor!” an acquaintance at 
the further end of the car cried out to him; “do you 
have any luck catching snakes these days?” 

And within five minutes Mr. Bell was answering 
questions from nearly every occupant of the car. 

Were there really any snakes in Florida? Was it 
safe to go through the woods? How big did snakes 
grow in this State? What sort of snakes are common 
here, etc., etc. 

ery graciously the professor answered them all, 
and soon had betrayed himself intoa dissertation upon 
reptiles pas: In an absent way, just to illustrate 
a point he was elucidating, he unbuttoned a capacious 
pocket in the skirt ‘of his coat and drew out an enor- 
mous and newly-caught “‘coach-whip,” which he ex- 
hibited to a throng of staring people. 

Its habits and peculiarities were described, and he 
laid his subject on the seat and from another pocket 
drew out a number of chicken snakes and water snakes 
of various kinds. 

Would they bite? No, indeed; they were harmless. 
They look kind of “crawly,” they are so small. 

He replaced them and unstrapped his game-bag. 
“Here we have,” he said, ‘‘a beautiful snake, naturally 
wae and perfectly harmless, which anybody can play 
with.” 

And he drew out what is probably the biggest king 
snake ever caught in Florida—nearly eight feet in 
length. 

There was a chorus of screams, and women and chil- 
dren, men even, fled to the further end of the car. 

During the rest of the trip the disconcerted profess- 
or sat alone, and when at Gainesville he rose to leave 
the train, little girls hid themselves behind their mam- 
mas and screamed with fright. 


—~+or—__———__ 
SOUTHERN COURTESY. 

The Southern plantation home of to-day indicates 
decayed grandeur. The once stately structure is 
stained with weather marks and spotted by the worn- 
off paint. A broken window here and there, decaying 
cornices, moss-grown shingles, untrimmed trees, an un- 
cared-for door-yard and battered fences meet the trav- 
eller’s eye. But let him enter that decayed mansion, 
and he will find two things fresh and vigorous—the 
high-toned courtesy and generous hospitality of the 
family. A correspondent of the New York Evening 
Post thus brings out this fact: 


The owner of this typical mansion is usually a gen- 
tleman—and a real one—whose outward aspect is not 
much different from that of a well-to-do-Yankee or 
New Yorker who has been born and bred in the coun- 


ry. 

But he is far more courteous and polite, not merely 
as an art, but asa genuine element of his character. 
His kindness to a guest is not a formality but a hearty, 
voluntary impulse—even when carried toa point which 
we at the North would regard as absurdly sacrificial. 

No inconvenience is too burdensome, no hospitality 
too unstinted, to be refused a guest. The planter’s own 
time, his family plans, his horses, his guns, his fishing- 
rods, must all be at the visitor s full disposal. 

Let me be absolutely just to Southern character and 
say that the same courtesy extends to the stranger met 
on the road or railway train, and that in less degree the 
same innate politeness is shown even by the poor 
Southern whites. 

I have often been amazed at the natural courtesy 
both of speech and manner of some unkempt native of 
the South whom, at the North, we would set down as 
a common tramp. 

Southern chivalry has its deep-rooted faults. But 
among its best qualities must be cited graces of com- 
mon social intercourse, extending down through all 
classes, which the Northerner rarely finds equalled 
in his own communities. 


~+~4> 
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“DE LATTER.” 

A good printer follows copy, if it goes out of the 
window. A sea-captain obeys orders, if it breaks the 
owners. Mrs. Cobb’s cook also possesses this trait, 
and it will make her a valuable servant when she learns 
to read. The Elmira (N. Y.) Telegram reports as 
follows: 





Mrs. Cobb’s colored cook graduated at a female cem- 
etery. She can read, and gives much of her time to 
perusing the cook-book. A few mornings ago, the 
cook, whose name is Mandy, was told to make some 
cake. A short time afterwards she appeared in the 
parlor with the cook-book in her hands, and said,— 

“T wants yer ter send right off tode store and get 
some latter to put on de cake.” 

“Some what?” 

“Some latter.”’ 

Latter?” 

“Yes, latter. I’se done tole yer four times.” 

“Tn the name of common-sense, what is latter?’’ 

“IT dunno what hit am; I didn’t write dis heah book. 
Hit reads dat a cupful ob de latter should be put on de 
cake to make hit good.” 

Mrs. Cobb jerked the book out of the cook’s hand, 
and at the place indicated, read: 

“Mix up the dough with a cup of water, cr of sweet 
milk, but the latter is the best.’ 
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For the Companion. 


PUSSY’S COMPLAINT. 


I’m just as unhappy, unhappy, 
As ever a kitten can be; 

If you’ll let me, I'll tell you about it, 
Then perhaps you will pity me. 

For it’s a great mistake in your thinking 
That kits have no feeling at all, 

Nor a thought beyond having a frolic, 
Or the chasing after a ball. 


Now, how could J know (please tell me 
If you could help me to see) 
That the cold roast fowl in the pantry 
Was not put there for me. 
They left the door temptingly open, 
So I helped myself to that, 
But they drove me out with the broomstick, 
And called me “that mean, thieving cat !” 





Then those pans of milk in the dairy, 
With cream like the yellowest gold, 
I thought I should like to taste it, 
For it’s very delicious, I’m told; 
So I climbed to one of the nieest, 
And was just getting ready to taste, 
When they found me—and such a commotion, 
I ran to the barn in hot haste. 


Don’t they think cats ever get hungry 
Between meals, I’d like to know? 
And that rats and mice cannot always be found? 
I have sat for an hour or so 
Besides some nice-looking rat-hole, 
And not even a mouse came to view; 
And I found, after waiting and waiting, 
They had moved off to lodgings anew. 


I heard the folks talking this morning 
About kit, and a bag, and the pond, 
I didn’t quite understand it, 
For of water I’m not very fond. 
I don’t dare to go near the kitchen, 
For fear they meant harm by that; 
Oh dear! all in all I’ve concluded, 
It’s a very hard world—for a cat. 


KATE. 





nk aa 
For the Companion. 


THE METHUSELAH FAMILY. 

After Dixie died—our poor, dear littk Dixie 
woodpecker—Johnny and I didn’t have any more 
pets for a long, long while; only, of course, a kit- 
ten. But that doesn’t count, because everybody 
has a kitten—unless it’s grown up to be a cat. 
Ours wasn’t. 

The very next spring Aunt Margie gave us a 
pair of doves; but Johnny said they made him 
think of Dixie all the time, and they did me, too; 
and so we gave them to Benjie Taylor. 

We had to, anyway, because they went right 
over to Mr. Taylor’s barn and stayed there, and 
we couldn’t get them again. 

But we thought it was just as well. Johnny 
said he didn’t believe they’d ever have learned to 
pull Caleb’s hair as cunning as Dixie did. 

So we didn’t have a mite of anything to love, till 
one day, about a year after we found Dixie, John- 
ny went down to the pond fishing, while I was 
sewing my stent; and pretty soon he came run 
ning up again with something done up in his linen 
jacket ; and when he put it down on the floor, mam- 
ma just gave a little screech and hopped up in a 
chair, and I did, too. 

You'll never guess what it was unless I tell 
you. It was a great big mud-turtle, and it stuck 
out its head, and kept crawling and crawling; and 
it crawled right under mamma’s chair, and mam- 
ma and I screeched again, and that dreadful 
Johnny laughed. 

“*T wont hurt you,” said he; ‘I caught him with 
my hook and line, and T want to keep him. O 
mamma, can’t 1 keep him, to take Dixie’s place ?” 

“Pooh,” said I; “that great crawly thing!” 
And mamma laughed, and said his imagination 
would have to stretch a good deal, she guessed. 

“And you must take it right out, Johnny,” said 
she; “what do you want of a pet like that ?” 

But Johnny was dead in earnest, and he kept 
talking and talking about we’d build a pond and 
a little house, and name him Methuselah Abina- 
dab, and feed him, and what fun ’twould be, and 
pretty soon I wanted to keep him just as much as 
Johnny did; and we teased mamma until she said 
we might. 

‘But you mustn't let him get around the house,” 
said she; *‘remember that.” 

We said we wouldn’t; besides, how could he ? 
because we were going to dig a pond for him, and 
fix it so he couldn’t run away. 

Well, we dug the pond, and papa hired Mr. 
Briggs to stone it and cement it round so the water 
wouldn’t run out; and then we got some sand and 
put where he could crawl up and sun himself the 
way papa told us. 

The pond was under an apple-tree; and Johnny 
and I used to sit in the shade and watch Methuse- 
lah. I didn’t like to call him that, but Johnny 
said to, because he was so old. 

I don’t see how he knew, though mamma said 
turtles live to be a hundred, sometimes. He wquld 
come when we called him to eat, and he liked candy. 


’ 





| dab, and Johnny said it should; and so one day 
| we had a dreadful quarrel, and I wouldn’t speak to | 
| Johnny, and Johnny wouldn’t speak to me, and the | 


next morning Mcthuselah Abinadab was gone! 

You wouldn’t believe that Johnny cried about 
that turtle, and he is ten years old now and going 
on eleven; but he did, and I did, too, a little, an 
we made up. 

Mamma said it was a judgment on us. 

But the next morning after that Johnny went 
out to the pond, and in a minute he was swinging 
his hat and hip-hurrahing with all his might and 
main, like the man jumped into the bramble-bush. 
I ran out, and there in the pond was Methuselah 
Abinadab and another one. 

“It’s his wite!” cried Johnny, “and you may 
have her and name her anything you've a mind to.” 

So I named her Theodosia Beatrice right away. 
We were sure she was Methuselah Abinadab’s 
wife, because didn’t he go off and hunt her up? | 
And there they stood with their heads poked out 
of the water close together, as if they were talking. 
And Mrs. Methuselah—that’s what papa called 
her—would come and eat first thing. I suppose 
Methuselah Abinadab told her we wouldn’t 
hurt her. 








to see them eat out of our hands, 


After this it was more fun than ever to watch 
the turtles and feed them; and lots of people came 


But the queerest thing, and the best, happened 
one day after school, when Johnny and I went ont 
to the pond. Mr. Methuselah and Mrs. Methuse- 
lah were up on the sand, and pretty soon, while 
we were feeding them, the sand began to move a 
little, and out crawled a tiny baby turtle, not much 
bigger than a silver dollar; and in a minute out 
came another and one more. 

You don’t know how pleased we were? They 
were so cunning! And they didn’t seem a bit 
scared at Johnny and me. 

Methuselah Abinadab and Theodosia Beatrice 
didn’t pay the least mite of attention to them, and 
I thought they couldn’t be their children. But papa 
said Mrs. Methuselah probably laid the eggs in the 
sand, and the sun hatched them out, and so she 
didn’t feel very well acquainted with them. 

They've grown a good deal now, and papa says 
some day he thinks he will have some turtle-soup. 
But Johnny and I know he’s only joking all the 
time; and we’re going to keep Mr. Methuselah 
and Mrs. Methuselah and the three little Methu- 





selahs just as long as we live. 
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For the Companion. 


BABY’S SASH. 


Choose a sash for the baby, 
Come, little Mabel, see 
Which you think the prettiest 
Among such a pretty three; 
One is just like a rose-leaf, 
One like the morning sky, 
This one cut from a sunset cloud— 
Now, Mabel, which—and why ? 
Mabel looked at the ribbons, 
Laid like a rainbow bright, 
“Gold is the color of baby’s hair 
All made of twisted light; 
Blue will do for his bonny eyes, 
Pink for his cheeks, you see, 
Every color belongs to him, 
Baby must have all three.” 
+e 
For the Companion. 


A LITTLE MISER. 

“That’s just what she is,”’ said Uncle Ed, laugh. 
ing; ‘‘she’s a real little miser !” 

He meant Dora. Every penny she could get she 
tucked down the chimney of her savings-bank, 
and she got a good many—four every day—be- 
cause she was four years old. 





But I said his back name shouldn’t be Abina- 





But she wouldn’t spend one of them for candy, 
nor apples, though she liked them very much, and 
was always willing to go through Uncle Ed’s 
pockets in search of them. 

That’s why Uncle Ed said she was a little miser. 

‘What am a miser ?”” asked Dora, one day. 

Uncle Ed laughed. He wasn’t a very old uncle, 


and he was always and forever laughing at some- 
thing or other. 

‘“‘A miser is a chap who saves all his money and 
won't spend a cent,” said he. 
miseress.” 


“T guess you’re a 


“I guess I be,” said Dora, nodding contentedly. 
‘I be a miser-miss. Isn’t you got any apples, 
Uncle Ed?” 

And Uncle Ed laughed again. 

“I’m afraid she 2s getting to be miserly,” said 
mamma, one other day, quite soberly. “Maybe 
we shouldn’t give her so many pennies.” 

She meant Dora, too. 


noise, looked out on the veranda, and what do you 
think ? There was Dora, shaking her bank with 
might and main, and the pennies were dropping 
in a jingling shower into her lap; and there was a 
little girl standing close by—a little girl whose 
bare feet looked red and cold; for the April 
breezes do not always blow soft and warm. 

Pretty soon the pennies stopped dropping; and 
when Dora shook her bank there wasn’t any jin- 
gle in it. So Dora and mamma knew they were 
all out. 

Then Dora held her hands full out to the little 
girl. 
| “Here be ’em,” said she. 
| O-oh! Won’t your mother whip you? 
| the little girl. 

“No,” said Dora, “her won’t 

And of course she didn’t. But she picked Dora 
up and hugged her. 

“J isn’t a miser-miss any more,” said Dora. 
“T’ve gaved ’em all away.” 

“Dearest child!” said mamma. 
was mamma, you know. 





asked 


But then she 
As GO 


—— 


Speak the truth! 

Speak it boldly, never fear, 
Speak it so that all may hear, 
In the end it shall appear, 
Truth is best in age and youth, 
Speak the truth, 








But one day mamma, hearing a funny little | 











Puzzles, Charades, Enigmas, &c. 


a 
PERSPECTIVE CUBE. 
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1to 2, A “protector,” born April 24, 1599. 
lto3, Altering. 
2 to 4, Net-work of cross bars. 
3 to 4, Certain insects. 
5 to 6, An American statesman, died April 17, 1790. 
5 to 7, Modes. 


» A French emperor, born April 20, 1808, 
7 to 8, A horse kept for stock. 
5, A head-dress. 
3, A simple fellow. 
3 to 7, Opening. 
4 to 8, Nine inches. CousIn FRANK. 
DOUBLE LETTER PUZZLE. 

The words in quotation marks are to be written 
down, one under the other. Then one letter from each 
word is to be taken, and read down, to form the first 
answer; another taken to form the last. 

In “Augusta,” a city in Maine; 

In the “Potion,” at which we complain; 

In ‘*Paris,”’ that city so gay, 

In “‘Leap-Frog,”’ at which the boys play; 

In the “Concert,” where music is grand; 

In the “Bible,” that tells God’s command; 

In the “Valley,” so pleasant and cool; 

In the “Records” we get at our school; 

In the “Lashes,” deserved by the scamp; 

In the “Soldiers” we saw in the camp; 

In the ‘Tower,’ so mighty and tall; 

In the “Melons” we find in the fall; 

In the “Minstrels,” who merrily sing; 

While the whole you will find in the spring. 

F. 8S. F. 

3. 


HITCHINGS, 

To 1, hitch the bird sacred to sculapius, and make 
the name of a college president. 

Curtail 2, and hitch to the remainder an “intellectual 
animal” with a letter affixed, and make the name of an 
editor and professor of science. 

Hitch an animal appendage to 3, and make a bird 
with a long, restless tail. 

Hitch a king to 4, and make a vegetable. 

Hitch a word for know to 5, and make a coin struck 
and circulated in Elizabeth’s reign, by princes and pri- 
vate persons, which, being returned to the issuer, was 
redeemable by money. 

_ Hitch a native of Northern Africa to 6, and make a 
river. 

Hlitch an upper-story room to 7, and make a criminal 
court—which had extensive powers in the reign of the 
Tudors. 

Read in the words indicated by the numbers an ut- 
terance of Ralph Waldo Emerson. WESTBROOK. 


4. 
LEFT DIAGONALS. 


* 


. . . . . . * 
Lines read across. 

1, The time at which a person takes to his bed in a 
disease. 

2, The science which treats of the history and quali- 
ties of finger-rings. 

3, Dampness, or humidity. 

4, Brief descriptions of things by their properties. 

5, A begging pardon for. 

6, That which dissolves. 

7, A sinking or dejection of spirits at the loss of 
hope. 

8, Divided member from member. 

9, Inflicting or bringing distress. 
| 10, The act of diverting from a sacred character or of- 
fice. 

11, That may be dispensed with. 

The diagonals, read from left to right, will give the 
name of the author of one of the most fascinating and 
successful works of adventure ever written, who died 
April 29th. c. D. 

5. 


DOUBLE CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
In Russia, not in Nice; 
In Athens, not in Greece; 
In brandy, not in rum; 
In reckon, not in sum; 
In pleasure, not in spert; 
In castle, not in court; 
In pistol, not in gun; 
In seeking, not in shun; 
In-raven, not in crow; 
In glaring, not in glow; 
In theatre, not in show; 
Now in this puzzle you will find 
The name of the “great master-mind,” 
Also, concealed in the self-same way, 
The title of his well-known play. 
GASPARD RAYNOR. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Ta 


Bonde ron kyA 


Third line, down—B. Disraeli. 

Fourth line, down—Lexington. 

2. Works of Bret Harte: The Twins of Table 
Mountain, Two Men of Sandy Bar, The Luck of Roar- 
ing Camp, Echoes of the Foot Hills, The Story of a 
Mine, Thankful Blossom. 

3. PAR-ONO-M-ASIA. 

4. Imp—pen—neat—tray— A be—bill—light—tea. 
Impenetrability. 

5. Path, Ship, Arch, Lion, Mule, Owls, Flag, Lake, 
Island, Fire, Eyrie. 
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For the Companion. 
SWEAT. 

The skin is an organ as much as the lungs. As the 
latter contain millions of minute cells, by which their 
principal work is done, so it is with the former. These 
cells, in both cases equally, connect with the external 
world by means of tubes through which waste products 
are conveyed out of the system. 

Most of the organs of the besides their own 
proper work, do more or less ‘vicarious’? work; that 
is, work belonging to some other organs. So the sweat- 
glands, when the system is specially charged with poi- 
sonous matter, or other organs are partially obstructed 
or permanently destroyed, may carry off more or less 
of the special poisons accidentally taken into the sys- 
tem, as well as the system’s own waste products. In 
rare cases, the sweat has contained blood. 

But the chief product of the sweat-glands is water, 
holding in solution chloride of sodium, or common salt. 
This varies greatly in different persons and in differ- 
ent circuristances, but averages about two pounds a 
day. Under the influence of cold the glands are much 
less active; under heat, much more so. 

Thus nature utilizes the sweat to regulate the tem- 
perature of the body. Certain drugs, also, increase 
the amount, and thus hasten the elimination of waste 
and poisonous products. In this way colds, and some 
other feverish conditions, may often be checked. 

It is now known that there are special nerves that 
control the action of the sweat-cells; that sweating is 
due to the action of certain nerve-centres; and that it 
is on these, primarily, that heat and sudorifics (sweat- 
ing drugs) act, though there are some few drugs which 
act directly on the glands. 

In the same way, certain emotions act on the nerve- 
centres, and thus cause profuse perspiration. 


body, 


So also 
does a certuin condition of the blood in the sweat pre- 
ceding death. 


—E 


A TIDAL WAVE, 

At five o’clock on the morning of May 10, 1877, a cry 
of terror from the beach of Hilo, Hawaii, roused the 
sleepers on the hill. They rushed down to meet half- 
drowned men, women and children, running from their 
ruined homes. A tidal wave had overwhelmed several 
hundred houses and swept away fifty. A little church 
stood on the beach. The wave moved it inland two 
hundred feet, scarcely injuring a timber, but tolling its 
bell as an accompaniment to its own angry roar. 
eral weeks after, news came that there had been a se- 
vere earthquake at Iquique, Peru, at eight o’clock on 
the evening of May 9th. As the distance is about eight 
thousand miles, the tidal wave had travelled that dis- 
tance in nine hours. Miss Cummings, in a recent work 
on the Kingdom of Hawaii, describes the remarkable 
tidal wave which rolled on the beach at Hilo Novem- 
ber 7, 1837. She writes: 


Sev- 


At Hilo ten thousand natives, who had assembled for 
religious instruction, were either resting at home or 
gathered in groups on the shore. Just at sunset, the 
sea suddenly began retreating from the beach at the 
rate of five miles an hour. 

The natives rushed in, crowds to see the strange 
sight, when suddenly a gigantic wave formed and 
rushed towards them with an appalling roar. Rising 
twenty feet above high-water mark, it dushed into the 
village and broke with a noise as if a mountain had 
fallen. 

Then arose wails of anguish. Men, women and chil- 
dren, the old and the helpless, struggled in the flood, 
amid their wrecked homes. Clothing, food, domestic 
animals, timbers, and canoes were swept out to sea. 

Some men rushed from the upper shore into the bil- 
lows and saved scores of half-drowned persons. So 
violent was the suction that even strong swimmers could 
make little way. 

Tr cool courage of English sailors saved many. 
Engtish whaler was anchored in the bay. The tidal 
wave dashed over her as it rushed inland. The next 
instant she rose and shook the waters from her. Her 
crew, seeing scores of natives stunned and floating out 
to sea, manned their boats and rescued many. 

It is a singular coincidence, that the text of the mis- 
sionary’s sermon that day was, ‘‘Be ye also'ready.” 


An 


es 
A DISCOURAGING DIRECTION. 
There is an old story about the two roads, leading to 
the same place, which were so bad that whichever one 
a traveller took he always regretted that he had not 
taken the other one. In the early days of Texas that 
story received a new application. 
A belated traveller finding himself at the junction of 


two roads, as night was approaching; inquired of a 
man the way to the nearest town, 





“Well, stranger, there’s two on them. You go this | | 

way and you'll find sone; and you go that way and | 
you'll find the other. 

“Thank you, sir, but which is the nearer?” 

“Well, I reckon they don’t differ much.” 

“Yes, but which is the better?” 

Looking at the traveller with a queer expression, he 
slowly said, “Well, stranger, you'll have to judge for 
yourself. If you go thar,” pointing to the right, 
‘you'll wish you’d gone thar,” pointing to the left; 
‘‘and if you go thar,” reversing his gestures, “you'll 
wish you’d gone thar.” 

The man then passed on and left the traveller to 
make his choice, who, turning to the right, walked 
until he came to a miserable broken-down house from 
which a feeble light dimly appeared. It proved to be 
the tavern, but destitute of all the comforts and most 
of the necessities of life. 

After an attempt at satisfying his huager with the 
scanty and unappetizing food, he retired for the night. 
Sleep was impossible to one conscious that he was 
sharing his couch with hundreds of other beings, and 
he exclaimed, ‘I wish that I had gone to the other 
house!” 

Not long after this, the gentleman had occasion to go 
over the same road. Again at dark he came to the 
cross-roads, but did not hesitate to go in the direction 
contrary to that he had chosen before. 

In external appearance, this tavern exceeded the 
other, but within the filth was intolerable. A supply 
of coarse food was set before him, but such was its 
condition that a starving man would almost have re- 
fused it. The bed contained as many corn-cobs as 
husks. In addition to the bright-hued sharers of the 
couch great gray rats scampered over it. 

In the midst of his torment, the gentleman burst out 
laughing. “The old man spoke truly, when he said, 
‘If you go there, you’ll wish you’d gone there; and if 
you go there, you’ll wish that you’d gone there.’ ” 


Sin counnnEEEEel 
AUTOGRAPHS. 





Dr. O. W. Holmes’ amusing satire of the autograph- 
hunters in the January Atlantic evidently has not been 
read by every collector of autographs. There are still 
“admirers,” who imagine that authors have nothing 
whatever to do; as witness the following epistle, re- 
ceived a few days ago by one of the busiest men in the 
world: 


“RESPECTED S1r,—On behalf of my darling sisters, 
I beg to address you this letter. 

“My dear sisters reside at Naples, Italy, where they 
are at present studying. They have repeatedly re- 
quested me to kindly ask you fora sentiment for each 
of them from your renowned work. 

“Will you not be so good as to transcribe three ex- 
tracts from it, mentioning the name of some distin- 
guished person therein, and, above all, add, above each 
extract, ‘From’ (the work previously named). 

“This will greatly enhance their value,I am certain, 
and will be the means of making my two charming sis- 
ters infinitely happy, and they shall be exceedingly 
grate ful to you. 

“They both possess elegant albums, and such a name 
as yours will be a most welcome addition. 

“The third extract is intended for myself, and will 
be neatly framed in velvet. 

“If you possibly can, will you kindly write them on 
your private note-paper, as that will also greatly add 
to their value. 

“They have your famous work, and will consider it 
a lasting favor if you will gratify their wishes. 

Please write three different extracts. 

“Also, be kind enough to attach your address and 
the date thereto. 

“With profound respect and myriads of kind wishes, 
believe me, Your YOUTHFUL ADMIRER.” 


a 
INTRODUCED BY A HORSE, 

In colonial times, before the establishment of stage- 
coaches, travellers between Boston and Philadelphia 
usually performed the journey on horseback. Benja- 
min Franklin was fond of this mode of conveyance, 
and while on his way to visit his native city, bought a 
fine black horse, which had once belonged to a Connec- 
ticut minister. 





He happened on his journey to pass near the house 
of another clergyman, an intimate friend of the former 
owner. The house stood at the end of a long lane. As 
the horse came to the lane, he instantly wheeled into it. 
Franklin sought in vain to turn him back into the main 
road, 

He then loosed the rein, and the horse swiftly gal- 
loped to the house. The family came out, the clergy- 
man leading, and bowing courteously. Franklin raised 
his hat and said,— 

“I am Benjamin Franklin, of Philadelphia. I am 
travelling to Boston, and my horse seems to have some 
business with you, as he insisted on coming to your 
house.” 

“Oh,” replied the clergyman, smiling, ‘that horse 
has often been here before. Pray alight and come in 
and lodge with us to-night.” 

The invitation was frankly accepted, and a delight- 
ful evening followed. A friendship was formed for 
life; and Franklin never passed that way without a 
call, and a cordial welcome. He often said he was the 
only man who was introduced by his horse. 

a no 
PARROT AND TELEPHONE. 

That noisy member of a family, the parrot, seems 
delighted with a telephone in the house. He views it, 
doubtless, as an instrument to enlarge his vocabulary: 


An Indianapolis gentleman named Kregelo has a tel- 
ephone at his house, which is much used for business 
purposes. Mrs. Kregelo has a parrot, which, being an 
unusually smart bird and good talker, has picked up 
the telephone language. 

Whenever there is a call, the parrot immediately be- 
gins at the top of his voice, ‘Hello! hello! Yes, this 
is Kregelo’s. Whatdo you want? This is Kregelo’ 8. 
Hello! hello! hello!” 

The other day, some lady friend of Mrs. Kregelo’s 
called her up on a personal matter. As soon as the 
bell rang, the parrot commenced as usual, “Yes, this 
is Kregelo’s. Hello! hello! hello!” etc. 

Mrs. Kregelo could hardly hear the other lady for 
the parrot’s noise. Finally, the lady said to Mrs. 
Kregelo, ‘‘Please talk one ata time. I can’t under- 
stand you.” 

Mrs. Kregelo answered that there was only one of 
her; that the other was the bird talking. And all the 
time she was trying to explain, the parrot kept scream- 
ing, “This is Kregelo’s! ‘This is Kregelo’s! What do 
you want? Hello! hello!” 

Mrs. Kregelo could hardly get in a word edgeways, 
and the bird was evidently elated at leading in the con- 
versation. 

SS 


BREAK IT GENTLY. 
It is often wise not to tell bad news all at once. Pat- 


rick applied the rule to good news, though for a differ- 
ent reason: 


A gentleman was recently asked by one of his new- 
ly-imported farm hands to write a letter for him. The 
substance of it was advice to hia friend, Tim O’Brien, 
to come out to America. 

“Tell him, your honor,” 
meat twice a week here.’ 

“You know very well that you get it every day,” I 
interrupted. 

*Troth, an’ I do; but he would think I was foolin’ 
him. Sure, he’d not believe me.’ 


———_>——_—_ 
THE best throw with the dice is to throw them away. 
— Proverb 


said Patrick, “that we have 








Coughs.—Use “Brown's Bronchial Troches.” 
possess real merit. Sold only in bores. 

as 'Ripcoiie 

Remove boils, pimples and skin eruptions, by tak- 

ing Ayer’s Sarsaparilla to purify the blood. [Adv. 


Vroom & Fowler's 


SHAVING SOAP, 26 Liberty Street, N. Y. 
JUST OUT. 


NEW STOVE PIPE SHELF. 


They 
(Ade. 








For sale ‘everywhere. 
Gives a quick, soft, last- 
ing lather.Packet mailed 
on receipt of 20 cents. 








One agent made_ $1400.00 in 56 days. 
Boxin; Freight Free. J. E. Shepard 
&Co.Cincinnati,0.8 Kan.City,Mo, i 
HUSBAND’ Ss Four a ann Premium 
Medals Awarded. More 


agreeable to the t taste and Pont 
er dose than other Magnesia. 
For sale at Druggists and Coun- 
try Stores, ard by T. J. HUS- 
BAND, Jr, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CALCINED 
MAGNESIA 


FOR FRYING FISH AND OYSTERS 


OLIVE BUTT 


Has no equal. More wholesome and economical than lard 

and is free from the pungent odor usual to Cooking Oils. 

COOK OKS containing Valuable Recipes 
and Instructions how to use 

OLIVE BUTTER, by oe Principal of the Philadel- 

pee ooking School, mailed free, upon application. 

WV ASHINGTON BU 4CHER'S SONS, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Colgate & Company’s 


VIOLET 
TOILET 


WATER 


The tender and delicate odor of 
freshly gathered violets is exhaled 
by this delicious violet water. The 
tenacity with which the refreshing 
aroma clings to woven fabrics, to 
the hair and to the skin is very re- 
markable, 





Men’s and Boys’ Clothing, Underclothing, 
Hats and Shoes may be ordered from us with safety 
and economy, by simply writing for our Spring Cata- 
logue, which contains full directions how to order, be- 
sides giving much useful information regarding clothes 
in general. 


ROGERS, PEET & CO., 
Clothiers, 
569—575 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








HALE’S HONEY 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR, 


THE GREAT COUGH REMEDY, 


For Children as well as Adults. 


Cures all COUGHS, COLDS, DIF- 
FICULT BREATHING AND AF- 
FECTIONS OF THE THROAT, 

a BRONCHIAL TUBES and LUNGS 

r- Children derive great benefit from its 
soothing pepper ties when suffering with Croup 

and Whooping C h. Sold by all « ruggists. 

C.N.C RT ENTON, Proprietor, New York. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in one minute. 




















No WASTE. NO TROUBLE. 
No DISAPPOINTMENT. 


1A GOOD SALAD 
ASSURED. 


The most Delicious and 
| the most Popular Mayon- 
naise for all kinds of Salads, 
Raw Tomatoes, Cabbage, 
Cold Meats, Fish, &c., ever 
offered for sale. 


DRESSING ALL GROCERS SELL IT. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
a careful application of the fine properties of well-select- 
ed Cocoa, Mtr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables 
with a de licately flavored beverage which may save us 
many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of 
such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 
built up until strong enougli to resist every tendency to 
disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around 
us ready to attack wherever there isa weak point. We 
may ape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
well for tified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold in tins 
only (4¢ Ib. and Ib.) by Grocers, labelled 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 


London, England. 
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PURE COD LIVER 
OIL AND LIME, 


Wilbor’s Cod-Liver Oil and Lime.—Persons 
who have been taking Cod-Liver Oil will be pleased to 
learn that Dr. Wilbor has succeeded, from directions of 
several professional gentlemen, in combining the pure 
Oil and 
taste, and its effects in Lung complaints are truly won- 
derful. Very many persons whose c s were pro- 
nounced hopeless, and who had taken the clear Oil fora 
long time without marked effect, have been entirely 
cured by using this preparation. Be sure and get the 
genuine. Manufactured only by A. B. WILBOR, Chem- 
ist, Boston. 











Sold | by all ny all druggists, 





Vile QD -iingh 
Filling thy By spoilsielea, 


We are now, and have been for six years, offerin: 
PREMIUMS of Gold Band, Moss Rose an 
White Tea and Dinner Sets, Silverware, Japan- 
ese Goods, etc., as inducements to order in large 
uantities, or get up Clubs for our TEA and COFFEE. 
eas of all kinds from 30 to 75 cts. We would be 
pleased to send you full Price and Premium List upon 
request by postal. 


GREAT LONDON TEA COMPANY, 
: 801 Washington Street, Boston. 








SS LFOR 
Ee" STANDARD 


SOUPS, FISH, 
STEAKS,CHOPS. 
MEATS.ETC. 








aime in such a manner that it is pleasant to the | 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES. 

















“THE BOY IS FATHER 


of the man,” and a good, hardy, healthful boyhood 
is a good parentage. Bicycling makes a boy, ora 
young man, alert and hearty. It takes him into 
open air and sunshine, and induces quick action 
of limbs and mind. It keeps him out of mischief, 
and gives him the best kind of enjoyment with op- 
portunities to learn much. COLUMBIA BI- 
CYCLES are the favorites with all young men, 
because they are elegant in design and finish, 
and are strong and durable, safe and reliable. 
Send stamp to THE POPE M’F’G CO., 579 
Washington Street, Boston, and read their 
dllustrated Catalogue.. 





Positively the most 
economical soap to 
use for the toilet is 
the Ivory Soap. The 
cakes are so large 
that you really get 
twenty cents worth 
of soap for a dime. 








TO KNOW 


how to clothe the 


CHILDREN 
BOYS, 
GIRLS, 
BABIES 


In the latest styles and 
best manner with the 
least trouble and ex- 
pense, send for the 


Lilipntian Bazaar 


} j CATALOGUE 
“OUR PERFECT.” Which we mail frec. 


Our “‘Perfect” waists are incomparably the best in 
the world. They support the clothing directly from the 
shoulder, and will be found indispensable for ‘their com- 
fort and hygienic value to a growing child. We send 
them for trial subject to return for refund of money if 
not satisfactory. 


Everything for Children’s wear from Hats to Shoes. 
BEST & CO. 60 W. 23d Street, 


Bet. 5th & 6th ret N, i? 
WE STILL 


upp’ EMBROIDERY SILK 


at 40c, per ounce (one-third the regular “3 salthough 
wecall it WASTE EMBROIDER ¥. “a4 all good 
_ —— colors, in pieces from pig to th 
ie ~ yo a dozen oe oe ty aes package. 
e nt for A) ique Wor! razy Quil 
Seger arate st age otamee rder to 


‘oney Ord 
988 Market BRAINEED & iphia. ARMSTRONG | 2 % 
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